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AN OLD ENGLISH APPLE WORTH TESTING 
j ‘ITE Northern Greening as illustrated on this page, is a handsome old English apple. This 


variety was described about 1831. So far as we know, it has not been introduced into this 
country; is not listed among any of our check lists of varieties, so far as we are able to 
ascertain. The fruit is well shown in the picture. The quality is said to be good, while the tree is 
hardy. It is worthy of introduction for trial purposes in some of our eastern orchards. 
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SOLVING FARM PROBLEMS 


“The Resist 


REX SJ 


Fire 


» Samples Sent Free 
TO 
Make This Red-Hot Coal Test 


on Rex Flintkote roofing. 


Fire generally spreads 


because of flying sparks, embers or blazing brands 
landing on shingle or far roofs which quickly catch. This 
is the common cause of most country fires, and farm 


buildings not properly protected, quickly burn down. 


REx 


Funtxorte absolutely protects the building against danger 


from such sources, 


Without claiming it to be non-inflam- 


mable (for if lighted on she cut edge it will slowly burn), we 
do claim that when laid, its fire-proof surface will give 
positive protection—there being o cul edges exposed. So that 


Rex Flintkote is Good Fire Insurance 


It resists rain, snow, heat, cold and wear, and thoroughly 


protects the stock in most extreme weather. 


Any careful 


laborer can lay it by following the directions and using 
the outfit which comes in every roll, 


Our Handsome Booklet 


sent free 
with 


samples and photos of Rex FLInTKOTE farm 
* buildings ofall kinds. Questionsgladly answered, 


Reware of substitutes. 


“Look for the Boy” on 


~@@ every roll. Write us to-day for samples, 


J. A. & W. BIRD & CO. 
56 India St., Boston, Mass. 

















SELF FEEDER 




















RAILROADING” 


opportunity for strong, ambitious young nen. 
RAILWAY’ ASSOCIATI 


WANTED FIREMEN AND BRAKEMEN 


For All North American Railroads 
Brakemen $60, become conductors and earn $140. 

Name position preferred. 
N, Room 102, 


Experience Un- 
neeessary,. Fire- 
men #75, become 
Engineers and earn 
Unequaled 
stamp for particulars. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Send 
22% Monroe Street, 








During moulting season use 
Pratts Poultry Food. 
Made by Pratt Food Co., Phila. Over 30 years old. 





best by s'est—80 YEARS. we PAY CASH 
WANT MORE SALESMEN Weeki 
Stark Nursery, Louisiana, Mo.; Dansville, N, Y. 





Buy Union LockPoultryFencing 


of Case Bros., Colchester, Conn. Descriptive circu- 
lar and price list FREE. 
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When You Own a Book 


You don’t have to hurry through it, barely 
skimming whole pages, because you feel you 

oS» must return it promptly if borrowed from a 
friend or the library. But you can read it 
leisurely, a little at a time, digesting what 
yoa’ve read,and then enjoy that rare pleasure 
—rereading a favorite book. You can get 
books “right” of us. Standard fiction, his- 
tory, travel, poetry, and all kinds of rural 
books. Write us for a catalog. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
52 Lafayette Placé, New York 


Marquette Bldg., Chicago Springfield,Mass. 
NAA} 3ABAADARBRRAAAABARARAAARAMAAMARPARARBARAIS 





Dietz Lanterns 


Not made to sell cheap, but as cheap 
as any good lantern can be sold. Then, 
think of the satisfaction you get from 
a Dietz: Convenience, Safety, Cleanli- 
mess. Be sure you ask your dealer 
for the, 


Dietz Cold Blast Lantern. 


He carries it in stock or will get it. If 
not, write direct tous, Catalogue free. 
We'll see that you get the lantern of 
your choice. Every lantern user 
prizes the 


Clear White Light of the 
DIETZ. 
R. E. DIETZ COMPANY, 


70 Laight St. NEW YORK GITY: 
Established 1840, 














Grasses for Wet Lands. 


PROF J. M. WESTGATE, U S DEPT OF AGRI. 


Several years ago I drained a pond 
and tried to work it, but the frequent 
overflowing of the water damaged the 
crops. I am anxious to get it into 
pasture or permanent grass. What 
kind of grass seed would you recom- 
mend? I would have to sow it in the 
fall, as it is too wet to work in the 
spring.—[F. J. Schoch, Snyder Co, Pa. 

Give the land as thorough prepara- 
tion as possible and seed in early fall 
with a mixture of redtop and alsike, 
using eight pounds prime redtop seed 
and six pounds alsike. In case the 
overflows are not too prolonged, it 
might be well to add four founds 
timothy seed to the mixture, especially 
if hay is desired. 

Assyrian Goats in the South. 


PROF G. W. CARVER, ALABAMA. 





While on a trip some years ago, I 
came across a lot of goats of very 
dark brown color, with long shaggy 
hair, which was entirely different from 
wool. They were larger in size, in 
fact, twice as big as the ordinary scrub 
goat. Can you tell me what these 
goats were and where they can be se- 
cured? Were they of any _ special 
breed?—[A. R. Head, Alabama. 

I have endeavored to get some reli- 
able information concerning the goats 
1eferred to by your Alabama subscrib- 
er. From what I can learn and from 
his description, I think they are of 
the Assyrian breed. Some years ago 
a few of these were introduced into 
Virginia. They out-crop here and 
there in Alabama, but are nothing like 
the pure breed. I have been unable 
tc. find where they can be purchased. 
The ones around here are noth- 
ing more than mongrels. 

eo 


Getting Rid of Mustard in Pasture. 


PROF A. F. WOODS, U S DEPT OF AGRI. 


How can I get rid of wild mustard 
which is spreading through my pas- 
ture land?—T[J. S., Lake County, O. 

Where wild mustard is growing in 
land that can be cultivated, the best 
method for its eradication is early 
spring plowing, first to a depth 
of about 4 inches, then harrowing 
about three times at intervals of ten 
days to induce the germination and 
destruction of seeds in this upper layer 
of soil. The land should then be 
cross plowed 8 or 9 inches deep and 
thoroughly harrowed again. three or 
four times, to destroy the seeds in the 
soil thus turned up. Very few seeds 
buried at a depth greater than 9 inches 
will cause any trouble. After the 
second plowing and harrowing, the 
land should be fitted for corn, beets, 
or some other hoed crop, and this 
should be cultivated frequently and as 
late as possible during the summer. 
At the last cultivation crimscn clover 
may be sown in the corn, where this 
clover makes a good growth. 

In a locality where clover does not 
grow well, the land may be fitted far 
rye as soon as the corn is harvested. 
The rye should be plowed under the 
following spring and followed by an- 
other hoed crop. If the work is done 
thoroughly there will be little danger 
of further trouble from the wild mus- 
tard, providing care is exercised to 
prevent the introduction of fresh sup- 
plies of seeds of the weed in impure 
clover or grain seed. 

Where mustard is abundant in small 
grain, such as oats, wheat or barley, 
the weed may be killed by spraying 
in May and again early in June with 
a 3% solution of sulphate of copper, 
applied at the rate of 50 gallons per 
acre. This material may be best ap- 
plied with the ordinary spraying ma- 
chines. To be effective the first appli- 
cation should be made when the mus- 
tard plants are not more than 3 inches 
tall, and the second application two 
to four weeks later, depending upon 
the rapidity of growth of the plants. 





This chemical will have little effect 
if applied after the mustard plants 
begin to produce flowers. If properly 
applied in a fine spray in the propor. 
tions indicated, it will not injure tha 
grain. This method kills only the 
growing mustard plants. It does not 
destroy the Which are burieg 
in the soil. These may remain dor. 
mant and cause trouble in future 
crops. It is therefore recommended 
only in grain crops, where the mus. 
tard plants would otherwise 
considerable injury to the grain and 
produce a crop of seeds which 
would more thoroughly infest the land. 


seeds, 


Cause 
also 


Basket and Question Box, 


Rural Mail Boxes—J. E. A., Penn. 
sylvania: By a ruling of the postmas- 
ter-general at Washington, the boxes 
on rural free delivery routes must be 
approved by the 
before the carrier has a right 
rosit mail in them. Write the post- 
master-general at Washington, Do 
and ask for a copy of the order regu. 
lating this matter. 


postmaster-general 
to de- 


Concrete Icehouse—I to build 
a concrete or cement icehouse but 
have been advised not to do so. It is 
stated that ice will not keep in a 
house of this character. Will 
one who has had experience 
me through these columns at once. 
Give suggestions about construction 
and other details—[A. F. Scham- 
bacher, Bradford County, Pa. 


Wish 


some 
advise 


Orchard—B. R., New 
York: In all probability there will be 
no permanent injury -to the apple 
trees, the lower limbs of which have 
been defoliaged by sheep. If it is your 
plan to permanently keep sheep in the 
apple orchard, trim the trees suflicient- 
ly high so that the sheep cannot get 
even at the lower limbs. In all prob- 
ability this will correct the injury you 
have noticed. 


Sheep in 


Mushroom Growing—F. L. B., 
Jersey: Our book on Mushrooms and 
how to grow them, gives all the de- 
tailed information about this crop. It 
will be sent postpaid on receipt of $1, 


New 


Permanent Pasture on Moist Land— 
RB. A., New York: I would suggest 
that Mr Abbott use 10 pounds Ken- 
tucky blue grass, 5 or 6 pounds of 
meadow fescue, + pounds timothy, 3 
or + pounds red clover and 2 pounds 
white clover per acre. The timothy 
and red clovers will act as fillers pend- 
ing the time when the meadow fescue 
and Kentucky blue grass take hold of 
the land. If sown this fall there will 
be no need to put in a nurse crop. If 
desired they might be sown next 
spring with a crop of oats sown thin- 
ly and harvested for hay. Probably 
it would be better to sow now and get 
one crop of hay next year; however, 
the clover should be sown in the 
spring.—[Samuel Fraser, Cornell Uni- 
versity. 


The Devil’s Paint Brush—A. M., 
New York: The plant sent by you and 
locally known as the devil’s paint 
brush, is also commonly called the 
orange hawkweed. It is an introduced 
plant, most abundant in northern New 
York, and found in this country, s0 
far as we have any record, only from 
central Maine to eastern Ohio and 
northern Pennsylvania. In some parts 
of New York it was introduced as an 
ornamental plant, and at one time was 
Cistributed as a premium by an agri- 
cultural paper. It is now generaly 
known in New York by the name 
which you give, devil’s paint brush, 
and this name well suggests the opin- 
ion which the farmers of that region 
have of this beautiful ornamental 
plant. Experiments conducted by 
vrof L. R. Jones at the Vermont ex- 
periment station, proved that the plant 
could be killed by the application of 
salt at the rate of about 16 pounds per 
square rod. To be effective the salt 
should be applied dry, and during 4 
hot dry day. Salt thus applied is not 
injurious to bluegrass. Where culti- 
vation is practicable, the extermina- 
tion of the plant by cultivation is rec- 
ommended rather than the use of salt 
or other chemicals.—[Lyster H. Dewey. 
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FARM 


MARKETS 


Volume 76 


AUTUMN FEEDS FOR SOUTHERN DAIRYMEN 


Cc. C. MOORE, MECKLENBURG COUNTY, N C. 
REEN corn for September and 
October feeding may be had by 
planting the large growing va- 
rieties in May, and the quick 
growing or 90-day varieties in 
July. Dairymen around Char- 
ite, IW C, pianted a large acreage of corn 
during July for green feeding and to go into 
silo, some planting late as July 25. The orange 
and amber sorghum may be planted at any 
time from April 1 to August 10 with safety. 
The last planting may not grow over 4 feet tall, 
but we may expect at least that growth and 
the food will be palatable to the cattle. Any 
sorghum tnat is green when frost falls can be 
cut and shocked. For three months after cut- 
ting, if shocks are not opened 





For Week Ending September 9, 1905 


“Agriculture is the most healthful, most useful, and most noble 


employment of man.”— Washington 


where clover is grown this may also go in silo, 
though I prefer to make hay of clover crop 
and feed the hay in connection with silage. 
These fall sown forage crops should furnish 
green feed from the silo until August, when 
the early planted corn, sorghum or pencillaria 
will have grown to a stage where any may go 
into silo to be used as green feed autumn and 
winter. German millet, cowpeas, soy beans, 
any summer crop, may go into silo, and the 
dairyman will find both ease and comfort in 
feeding continually from silo. 





Decorticated Cotton—This feed is prepared 
by removing the hulls from the cottonseed meal 
and pressing into a cake. Tests in the south 
indicate that this feed is more valuable than 
cottonseed meal. 





HOME 


GARDEN 


Number 


A DESIRABLE BREED FOR THE SOUTH 
J. H. MORGAN, BEDFORD COUNTY, TENN. 


We have been breeding swine for 14 years, 
and find the Duroc-Jerseys best adapted to our 
section. ‘They have better health, muscle and 
more power of endurance. We give them plenty 
of pasture, water and shade in the summer 
and fall months. They do best in clover fields. 
We aim to have our pigs come in March and 
September. As soon as they will eat, we build 
a creep and give them a soft feed. They are 
not weaned, however, until they are ten or 12 
weeks old. Skim milk is altogether the best 
feed for young pigs, and next to this we place 
brown middlings. From ten to 15 days before 
farrowing time we place the sow in a lot by 
herself and feed wheat bran made into a mash 
with greasy dish water. We prefer to have 
about eight pigs in a litter and 





only as needed, the sweet juice 
will remain in the stalks and the 
fodder will be green. 
The dairyman or feeder who 
has forethought will have at 
hand for autumn feeding a great 
variety of good forage for his 
cattle. There is hardly an end 
to the list of the forage crops 
which may be at hand for 
autumn use. In our southern 
depend upon 
green corn for daily feeding un- 
til November 1, and sorghum will 
furnish a succulent and delight- 
1 food until January 1. Then 
we can have green feed of millet, 
cowpeas, kafir corn, soy beans, 
alfa and clover until killing 
frost. Again, we may have Can- 
ada field peas and barley to mow 
during October, November and 
December. All the southern 
ler needs is to be alert, plant 

ee crops at proper time so as 
have them in succession all 
the fall. The silo will afford 
juicy feed for autumn also. The 
dairyman will find this to be the 
most convenient and easiest way 
to save feed. There is no forage 
crop grown but what we can get 
good results from if cut into a 
tight silo. Plan to have crops 
growing 12 months in the year 
August fs the 
time to plant Canada peas and 
barley, % bushel peas and one 


bushel barley per acre. When 24 


tates we may 


to go into the silo. 
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last year raised 15 out of 
every 16. 

The time of putting our pigs 
upon the market depends on the 
price of pork and feed. When 
corn is over 40 cents and pigs 
under 4 cents per pound, the 
sooner they are sold the better, 
but if pigs bring 4 cents and 
corn is about 40, we sell from six 
to eight months old. If they are 
to be sold for breeding purpose, 
we put the boars on the market 
as soon as possible, and the sows 
from nine to 12 months after 
they are bred. Market pigs in 
this vicinity, weighing from 40 
to 50 pounds, sell at from $2 to 
$2.50, and breeders bring $10 at 
weaning time. I think farmers 
could breed pigs more than they 
do to advantage if they managed 
right, but proper care must be 
given them. 

In winter I keep a sow and lit- 
ter by themselves and provide a 
cheap shelter for them, one that 
can be easily taken down and re- 
built in a new place, or one that 
can be easily removed. I always 
fatten my pigs in the fall when 
I have plenty of corn and pump- 
kins. I feed them all they will 
eat, which costs me about 3 cents 
for every pound gained. When 
my animals are ready for market 
“they weigh all the way from 100 
to 850 pounds each. I fatten 
everything I have once a year 
except those that I keep as breed- 
ers. Hogs can be sold any day 








to 30 inches high, mow and cut 
with silage cutter in %-inch 
lengths. Feed immediately from 


silo. Next sow oats and crimson 
clover to cut into silo in May. 
Wheat, oats, rye and vetch may 
be sown in September to make 
silage in June. 

These grains can be sown in 
October and November for July 
filling of silo. Mix well one 
bushel wheat, one bushel oats, 
one bushel rye, one peck vetch, 
and use two bushels of the mix- 
ture for each acre. In sections 


per acre. 


the general character of the grove. 


the merit of planting forests for profit. 
ing to the governmenta forester, 


country, where planted trees 


of seedlings a few inches high. 


The Lengthening Shadows 


This splendid European larch grove, in Watowan county, 
planted 17 years ago. 
are placed 2 feet apart in the row. The picture gives a very good idea of 
The cost for trees and labor was $64.45 
This lot of European larch in western Minnesota well suggests 
It is worth $4.84 per acre, accord- 


The rows are about 4 feet apart. 


The young plants 


Gifford Pinchot, who truly writes: 
planting is most useful in all the treeless or scantily wooded portions of our 
will «grow, and wherever forests have been 
very severely injured or destroyed, but it is generally far too expensive to 
take the place of conservative lumbering in regions already forested. An 
acre of growing natural forest can be bought in nearly every forested part 
of our country for less than it would cost to plant, 4 feet apart, an acre 
The true way to save the forests is not 
to plant new ones,-but to protect and rightly use those now standing. 


in the week for what they are 
worth as porkers, which gen- 
erally yields some profit. By 
spending $100 a year advertising, 
I find I can sell at least $1000 
worth of breeders that would not 
have brought over $450 to $500 
as porkers. 


Minn, was 


“Tree 





Full Grown Hens will use. 
from half an ounce to an ounce 
of green cut bone daily, accord- 
ing to their size. 
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THE CEREAL CROPS 





in grain growing ? 
outlay ? 
this direction ? 


and small grains ? 


Especially if you can do so without any extra cash 
Are you sufficiently interested to at least make a beginning in 
Will you co-operate with American Agriculturist in a 
nation-wide effort to improve the quality and yield of wheat, corn, oats 


‘Would You Double Your Profits 
| 








above questions will be 
answered in the affirmative 
by every progressive farmer 
who has read Prof Shaw’s 
remarkable series of articles, 
The Selection of Seed 
which have been a 

leading feature of this pe- 
riodical for August 19%. August 26 and Septem- 
ber 2. Prof Shaw shows beyond any possible 
doubt that, by proper care in the selection of 
seed grains, it is possible for-each and every 
farmer to very largely increase the quantity and 
quality of the crop on each acre sown to wheat, 
eorn or oats. This improvement will be pro- 
gressive—bigger the second year than it was 
the first, still larger the third year, and so on. 
Of course, along with selection 
should go proper methods of culture. 

But the most striking factor in the situation 
is that these possibilities of increased profits 
ean be realized by any farmer who will follow 
Prof Shaw's directions. And directions 
are so simple, so practical, so adapted to every 
farm everywhere, that they can be practiced by 
any farmer. To du this requires little if any 
more effort than the farmer would use in his 
regular work by ordinary methods. Moreover, 
the American Agriculturist plan and Prof Shaw’s 
directions Go not call for any extra cash outlay 
on the part of the farmer. 

In a word, therefore, every grower of wheat, 
corn or oats, who wishes to secure the largest 
profit from either of these crops next year, and 
in the years 10 come, shcild be ready, eager and 
enthusiastic to with American Agricul- 
turist. No farmer can afford not to make the 
slight effort required by the proposed plan for 
improving the grain crops and grain profits of 
America. 


Grains, 


proper seed 


these 


work 


LARGE GAINS IN PROFITS, 

It is not possible to predict with accuracy just 
what the increase in and improvement 
in quality will be on each farm. Experience 
shows, however, that the increased profits will 
amply compensate for the slightly increased 
effort involved the first year. The second year 
the gain should be much larger. At the end of 
five vears the average farmer who co-operates 
in this work should be enjoying much larger 
net profits on each acre he devotes to corn, 
“wheat or oats, than he would by continuing the 


yield 


old ways without any special attempt at proper 
selection of seed grains. 

In the aggregate these increased profits would 
amount to many, many millions of dollars. 
Indeed, it is not too much to say that, if Amer- 
ican farmers generally become interested in this 
effort at cereal improvement, they will be in- 
creasing their profits to the tune of from $100,- 
600,000 to $300,000,000 annually in less than five 
years. 

THIS IS NOT GUESS WORK. 

not theory. The actual results already 
proper selection of seed grains, 
more than warrant all that has been above 
stated. Let the American wheat grower, for 
instance, realize that the average vield per acre 
of wheat in the United States is less than 15 
bushels, while on the old and worn soils of 
England the yield averages around 35 bushels 
per acre—the difference being largely due to 
greater care in seed selection and methods of 
culture—and he will get some idea of the pos- 
sibilities of adding to his profits by following 
Prot Shaw’s direction in our Cereal Improve- 
ment Contest. 


It is 
achieved by 


* 
WILL YOU JOIN IN THIS WORK / 

American Agriculturist is ready to take up this 
work and organize all the details so that each 
and every farmer can co-operate intelligently 
and without extra labor or expense to hiniself. 
The idea is not to see wuo can secure the great- 
est number of bushels per acre of wheat, corn 
or oats, by means of extraordinary methods and 
unlimited expense, but the whole purpose is to 
encourage such methods in the selection of seed 
grains and in the culture of the crop that, under 
average conditions as employed by the average 
farmer, yield and quality may be largely in- 
creased and the farmers’ net profits enhanced 
by the full amount of such increase. 

We are ready to take up this matter in a 
comprehensive manner that, will certainly pro- 
duce satisfactory results, provided a consider- 
able number of our readers are sufficiently in- 
terested to co-operate with us. Every farmer 
is therefore invited to copy or cut out the 
coupon below, sign it himself, get as many addi- 
tional signatures as possible and send it in to 
American Agriculturist, 52 Lafayette Place, New 
York City, at the earliest possible moment. Do 
not delay, but let us hear from you at the ear- 
liest possible moment. 





out. your plan. 


Name 
- (Write distinetiy te avoid mistakes) 








[Copy or cut out, paste on mere paper, get all the signatures possible and mail to American Agriculturist, New York 
City, before September 20] 


To Increase Grain Growers’ Profits 


To American Agriculturist, New York City: 

We, the undersigned, are interested in the plan of your cereal expert, Prof Thomas Shaw, 
for better selection of seed grains and better methods of culture. 
will organize this plan so that the average farmer can follow it on his own farm without 
extra cash outlay, we will try to practice it with one or more of the crops below named. 
We make this statement to encourage Amerfcan Agriculturist to go ahead in its ‘effort of 
increasing the farmers’ profit, and hope the response will warrant you, Mr Editor, in carrying 
Our signatures hereto do not bind us to any expense whatever. 


3 Postoffice 


(Copy or cut out, paste op more paper, get all the signatures possible and mail to American Agriculturist, New York 
City, before September -20.} 


If American Agriculturist 


= n 
Number of acres usually 
grown (or raised in 1905) 

by each signer 


Corn 


State * ; 
Wheat 





Oats 





ECONOMIES IN HARVESTING CORN 
J. P. DAVIS, INDIANA, 

The great bulk of the corn in Indiana is 
husked from the stalk, thrown into wagons and 
hauled directly to the crib, or to market. The 
best plan is to have one man to each team, 
husking two rows on left side of the wagon. 
This allows the husker to work at his maximum 
speed. Being so close to the wagon, and having 
an extra wide sideboard on the opposite side 
of the wagon, called a knock board, he is re- 
lieved of the necessity of watching each ear 
to see that it falls into the wagon box. Where 
two or three work with one team, the rule is 
to take five or six rows at a trip through, with 
one row under the wagon. 
the stalk is begun as soon as the grains shell 
readily; in central Indiana usually about No- 
vember 1, and is with unremitting 
vigor until it is all housed. 

The second, and in my judgment the better 
method of harvesting the corn crop, is to cut 
and place in shocks and then shred the fodder 
as svon as cured out, placing it in the barn for 
immediate or future use. 

There are two methods of cutting which are 
extremely practical, each of them having its 
advantages under certain conditions and 
cumstances, Cutting by hand is a favorite plan 
among small farmers, where help can be se- 
cured. Corn may be cut much earlier by hand 
than by machinery. Cutting by hand may be 
begun as soon as the corn is deeply dented and 
the husks begin to turn yellow. Half shocks 
are first cut, tied and allowed to stand several 
days, possibly a week, before they are finished. 

Care should be exercised in setting the corn 
up, and each shock should be tied twice, once 
when half done and again when completed. The 
last time tie as near the top as possible. It 
is not advisable to make the shocks larger than 
12 hills square and | prefer them 10x10 because 
of the fact that they will out so 
quicker and with less danger of molding should 
the weather be damp and sultry, as is frequently 
the case. Should the farmer be so unfortunate 
or careless as to have weedy corn, and desires 
to shred, he should by all means cut by hand, 
because the harvester will not cut the corn 
and leave the weeds. If once cut and tied in 
bundles the weeds will go into the barn. They 
do not make very choice feed. Where the quan- 
tity of corn to be harvested is large the corn 
harvester can be used with profit. It is at once 
both speedy and practical. However, the corn 
must be fully matured, free 
weeds. In shocking after the binder I have 
found the use of a saddle to be a great help; 
in fact, almost indispensable. 

To make this saddle, take a plank 1x6 inches 
12°feet long. At one end fasten two legs 3% 
feet long. These legs should be about 1% or 
2 inches square and sloped at the point where 
the are nailed or bolted to the flat side of 
the board one on each side. The other end of the 
board or plank rests on the ground. Ata point 
about 214 feet from the legs, bore a hele 1% 
or 2 inches in diameter through the plank and 
insert loosely a pin or a piece of gas pipe about 
4 o> 5 feet long. 

In beginning the shock set up two bundles in 
each of the four corners formed by the inter- 
section of the pin and plank, and tie tightly 
with a cornstalk just above the saddle. The 
shock may then be completed, care being taken 
to leave the shock in a cone shape. When com- 
pleted, draw the tops together tightly with a 
rope and tie with twine as near the top as pos- 
sible. The loose pin or gas pipe may then be 
drawn out and the saddle removed and set uD 
for the next shock. 


Cribbing corn from 
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AGRICULTURAL COURSES IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
ERIE COUNTY, PA. 
American Agriculturist readers will be inter- 
ested in the successful work being done at the 
Waterford (Pa) high school. The course in 
agriculture was established last year, and this 


Ii. O, SAMPSON, 


hool seemed a good place for such instruction, 
the pupils from the 
untry few textbooks were pur- 
hased, a teacher hired, and the work started. 
‘he whole thing seemed sort of an experiment, 
ut the board was willing to try it. 

It took some time before the pupils became 


as the majority of are 
districts: A 


very much interested in the classes, but after 
in interest was once created the work pro- 
gressed very rapidly. Agricultural topics. soon 


became the subject of conversation, not only at 
but at This interested not only 
he pupils but the 
The first year the work was all elective. Two 
The first class took up 


chool home. 


parents. 


also 


sions were formed. 
e study of plants and animals; the second 
had work in soils. Both classes were given as 


much of the practical side as possible. Besides 

assroom work, a few simple laboratory studies 
excursions to nearby farms were 
frequently made; and live stock was borrowed 
illustrating lectures. (See accom- 
panying pictures.) In order to reach those not 

the regular classes, the instructor gave prac- 


re given; 
used in 
tical talks on general farm subjects before the 


ole school. 
We found it an easy matter to keep the 


SEPTEMBER FARM TEXTS 


age of the pupils. The teacher question, too, 
is a difficult proposition. Agricultural college 
graduates are in such demand elsewhere that 
iew will be attracted by the salary usually 
offered to high school instructors. It seems that 
normal schools may be able to solve this prob- 
lem by including agriculture in their courses. 
A few of the state agricultural schools have 
recently adopted new courses to fit teachers for 
this work. The views were taken for American 
Agriculturist. In the upper right-hand corner 
an idea of a class studying soils is given. In 
the central picture the class is studying live 
stock, while the lower left-hand view is of the 
students studying the beef type of cattle. 


AUTUMN WORK AMONG STRAWBERRIES 
0. W. BLACKNALL, VANCE COUNTY, N C. 

The careless man might think the fall of the 
year called for no work in strawberries. But 
such a man is out of place in growing this 
queen of fruits, if indeed he is not out of 
place in most things 
in this alert and 
driving age. Not that 
strawberries require 
any great excess of 
work other 
things, but they call 
for timely work, and 
of this timely 

falls in the 





over 


part 
work 





interested. In the agricultural work 
have something to deal with besides the 
books. It not long before they 
began to ask questions and try to find out 
the “why” for themselves. To teach them 
to use agricultural bulletins, they were re- 


nils 
) 
poli 


was 





prepare special papers on farm 
subjects. These papers were read before the 
classes, and also before farmers’ meetings held 
by the agricultural department of the school. 

Next 
propose to 
a regular agricul- 
tural course to be 
on a par with the 
language and the 
courses 


quired to 


year we 
adopt 





scientific 
now offered. Some 
agricultural 
will be 
taken up during 
of the four 
school years. Be- 
sides the agricul- 





one 


study 


eacl 


tural studies, the 
regular high 
school work in 


~ * 
sated LSS 


mathematics, lan- — 
literature, rhetoric, sciences, etc, will 
be required.. This the student a good 
broad high schovl course, including instruction 
The special part of the work 
will be as follows: First year, plant life; sec- 
ond year, field, orchard and garden crops; third 
year, six months, domestic animal studies, three 
months, soil physics; fourth year, three months, 
chemistry of the soil, six months, chemistry of 


guages, 


gives 


in agriculture. 


plant and animal life. 

We feel very much pleased with the success 
of the work the first 
periences we are confident agriculture can profit- 
be taught in our. public high schools. 
Farmers are demanding such courses for their 
School boards are, in general, willing to 
adopt such work. There are, however, some 
difficulties to be overcome. The textbooks now 
published are either for grammar grades or for 


Year. 


ably 


sons. 


college classes. As the work progresses, how- 
ever, new books will be published to fit the 


From personal ex- 
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autumn. Well, sup- 
posing our berry 
patch or field has 
been given clean cul- 
ture during the sum- 
mer, which certainly should have been the case, 
what shall we now do? 

At the start it is well to see if the fertility 
and moisture of the soil are not being robbed. 
This may come from weeds growing along the 
borders of the patch or field or by tree roots, 
more likely the latter, if the strawberries are 
growing in a garden with shade or fruit trees 
anywhere near. This can be effected by pulling 
or digging up the weeds and by cutting the tree 
roots by means of a sharp spade. The cutting 
must be deep and thorough. It will be neces- 
sary in most cases to dig a slight trench and 
then by means of grubbing hoe and spade at 
the bottom of the trench go deep enough to 
cut every root. It is a good plan to repeat 
this annually. 

If the strawberry plants have been grown in 
stools on hills the runners should continue to 
be cut as fast as they come out. If they have 
been allowed to run and set plants forming a 
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matted row, the chances are that they will be 
too thick in the row, especially if the soil is 
rich. They should now be thinned. More 
strawberries, especially on rich garden soil, are 
ruined this way than in any other; for every 
plant above the proper number is a weed, which 
in fruiting time will rob its fellows of precious 
food, water and sunlight. It is hard to say just 
how far apart the plants on a matted bed should 
be left, or to get them thinned just right. This 
is the chief objection to the matted row. The 
richer the soil the more room each plant will 
need. It is best to use a garden trowel and 
thin the plants to stand about 8 inches apart 
each way. To dig in a matted row, this way 
may appear a heroic remedy, or even murderous, 
but it is necessary when the plants crowd each 
other, and will result in more berries and far 
better ones. 
CUTTING RUNNERS AND FERTILIZING. 

If the runners have been kept down during 
the summer, and only a few allowed to take 
root, which is the 
best plan of all, 
next the stool or 
hill system, this 
thinning in the 
fall will be un- 
necessary. But lit- 
tle actual cultiva- 
tion is needed in 
the fall except on 
fall set plants. 
These should have 
one or two shal- 
low but thorough 
hoeings. There is 
no better time to 
apply fertilizer. 
Wood ashes ap- 
plied around or 
between the 
plants at the rate of about a pound 
to the square yard give good results. 
If this can with a 
mulch or stable manure just as severe 
freezing sets in, no other manure will 
be needed, and a large crop of fine 
berries can be safely counted on. These 
two manures, asles and stable manure, 
supplement each other, and make a 
practically perfect manure for straw- 
berries. If they cannot be obtained, 
then their manurial properties must 
be found in another form. This will be 
in a fertilizer rich in potash and phos- 
phoric acid, and not nearly so rich in ammonia, 
say potash 10%, phosphoric acid 10% ammonia 
3%. On a rich garden soil the ammonia can 
often be omitted with gain, but as a rule the 
nearer a fertilizer approaches these proportions 
the better. When fertilizer or ashes are used 
it is better to chop them in lightly around and 
between the plants; 500 to 700 pounds an acre 
ean be used. Whether or not winter protection 
is best in the central and southern part of the 
country, has long been a question. In the north 
it is of course necessary. For this purpose a 
great variety of material can be used, such as 
wheat or oat straw, coarse grass or even forest 
leaves or stalks of any kind. When they can 
be had pine straw or needles are perhaps the 
best of all. 

This -mulch or protection should not be ap- 
plied till hard freezing weather sets in, and 
then just deep enough to greatly lessen but not 
entirely prevent the ground from freezing. A 
novice with plenty of material is apt to apply 
too much and bleach and weaken the plants. 
I find that pine straw an inch deep after it 
settles is full deep enough to protect plants in 
a temperature of 10 to 15 degrees below 
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Many dips of many 
names, but Pratts 
Animal Dip is differ- 
Positively kills 








ent. 


insects, heals and, 


disinfects. | 





You 
can pul- 
verize 
more thor. 


spread more 
evenly with the 


Standard 
Manure Spreader 


because it haga different Beat- 
er,a different Rake and Hood— 
jJoad not thrown high in air and 
blown about. Spreads full width 
and does not vary in width. 
Endgate Moves Away From Load. 
One lever raises endgate and puts en- 
tire machinein operation. Non-break- 
able mechanism to change feed, 
Spreads 5 to 35 Loads per Acre. 
Two apron chains. Write for 
catalog describing simplicity 
and strength, 
THE STANDARD HARROW CO., 
Dept. A, Utica, N. Y. 


Makere of Barrows, Cultivas 
tore, Potato Harvesters, 
Ew. 











HNODIG SCALES 
<a 


‘Save Their Cost 


to youin one year. You are not at the 

mercy of buyers’ weights. Weigh 
your own grain and live stock, then if there is 
a shrinkage you can account for it. 


NO PIT TO DIG. 


Sits om top of ground. Can be moved any- 
where. Saves 30.00 to $50.00 on first cost and 
always accurate andin order. Tested against 
highest price standard scales and found O. K. 
It costs nothing to investigate the Knodig, 
but if you need scales it saves you a lot, 
Den't you want the Knodig catalog? 
NATIONAL PITLESS SCALE Co., 

2192 Wyandotte St., Kansas City, Meo. 


i=—=" = 
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The Baler for speed. Bales 12 to 18 tons.a day. 
Has 40 inch feed hole. Adapted to bank barn 
work. Stands up to its work—no digging holes 
for wheels. Self-feed Attachment increases 
capacity, lessens labor, makes better bales and 
does not increase draft. Send for catalogue, 


Sandwich Mfg. Co., 120 Main St., Sandwich, ills. 








BU Y—INGERSOLL’S—BEST 


MIXED PAINT 


Direct from Factory. SAVE S0c @ gallon. 
AN Colors, Eudorsed by Graage, In use 63 YEARS. 
fatisfaction Guaranteed. Write for Prices, Samples, and 
“INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK,” al} about Paint and Painting. 
0. W. INGERSOLL, 269 Plymouth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“WHAT SHALL I SAT?” 








Ts aquestion that sometimes Ly ages one from weliing t 
an advertiser, when one’s mind is notquite madeup. But 
evenif you only want to learn prices and particulars, juet 
¥iart your letter by saying ‘*I saw your adv. im the old, re- 
liable A, A.” and then the rest will almost write iteelf | 

























zero. Coarse. straw would of course 
have to be applied thicker. The mold, 
especially in the north should be ap- 
plied over plants, middles and all. If 
stable or other coarse manure can be 
used it will answer the double purpose 
of protecting and manuring. It can 
be applied as severe weather sets in. 
But manure of this kind must never 
be depended on alone to make straw- 
berries. It too rich in ammonia 
and will make plant growth at the ex- 
pense of fruit. 

Use wood ashes or some fertilizers 
rich in potash and phosphoric acid to 


is 


| supplement the stable manure. 


FALL SETTING OF PLANTS. 
Strawberry plants can be set in the 
fall or even in winter anywhere north 


or south, provided the ground is not 
actually frozen. But at the north or 
where the temperature is liable to 


drop to 15 degrees above zero, a mulch 
as above described should be applied 
just before hard freezing sets in. If 
applied too early on any plants it has 
a tendency to bleach and partially 
smother. Unless the summer and fall 
manuring has been very heavy, it al- 
ways pays to apply fertilizer in the 
early spring. This should be in the 
form of a top-dressing, and can be ap- 
flied right over the plants when they 
are in a@ dormant state, say from De- 
cember 1 to March 1, or even later 
farther north. This should never be 
applied when the plants are wet with 
rain or dew, as it then has a tendency 
to burn the crowns and live parts of 
the plant. It may be thought that the 
carrying out of the above instructions 
will entail labor and expense out of 
proportion to such returns as can be 
reasonably expected. But not so. 

Of all fruit crops, the strawberry re- 
sponds most generously to good treat- 
ment. Not only will high manuring 
and cultivation vastly increase the 
quantity of fruit, often fourfold, but it 
vastly increases the quality. This in- 
crease in quality often pays better than 
the increase in quantity. For large, 
brilliantly colored berries are worth 
a good deal more for any purpose than 
small, dull looking ones. They always 
command a fair price, usually a good 
one, when inferior berries go begging 
a buyer. I once made about $350 on 
a quarter of an acre of strawberries 
under intensive culture. That was 20 
years ago, and I need hardly add, 
under exceptional conditions. The 
spring was favorable to a large yield. 
The market was unusually bare when 
my berries went in. However, in 1893 
I netted nearly $600 an acre on my 
whole crop. I must qualify the word 
netted. I mean, that I made that 
much clear of picking, crates, express- 
age and commission. The cost of cul- 
tivation was extra, amounting to about 
$75 an acre in the last case. 


a> 


Time to Cut Corn for Silage. 


8. FRASER, CORNELL UNIVERSITY, N Y. 








During the past summer I frequently 


have been asked this question. Some 
farmers cut silage while it is still 
milky, others later, about the time 


they would cut to husk. I have noticed 
that many farmers co-operate in put- 
ting up silage. This is good, although 
some find it a hardship if there is a 
chance of frost and their neighbor has 
the machine. As to the cutting, it has 
been shown that corn improves rapidly 
when allowed to stand until near ma- 
turity. 

On the university farm we generally 
try to let it stay until it would do to 
eut for husking, i e, when the kernel 
is in the dough and the dent is formed. 
From such corn it is possible to make 
silage containing 35% of dry matter, 
whereas when cut while the kernel is 
in the milk, the dry matter content of 
the silage may be as low as 20%. The 
latter figure is one often used in figur- 
ing the value of rations and being too 
low is likely to lead to erroneous de- 
ductions. 

The following table from data se- 


FIELD AND FURROW 


cured at the New York Geneva experi- 

ment station shows the increase of the 

corn crop at different stages of growth. 
YIELD PER ACRE, SILAGE CORN. 


Total Dry matter 

pounds pounds 
Tasseled, July 30........ 18,045 1,619 
Silk, August 9........0.. 25,745 3,078 
Milk, Auguat 21......0¢. 32,600 4,643 
Glazed, September 7....32,295 7,202 
Ripe, September 23......28,460 7,918 

ir 


Handling Soil Under the Plow. 


PROF THOMAS SHAW. 





Land should not be plowed in au- 
tumn for spring sowing, where the 
winters and soil are of such a charac- 
ter as to lead to impaction, denudation 
or under leaching of the soil, on side 
hills, where gullying is likely to follow, 
or on iand so light that they will lift 
with the winds. This will mean that 
the place for autumn plowing in the 
sense referred to above will not be 
very large from the northerly line of 
the second tier of states from the 
Canada border down to the gulf of 
Mexico. 

In climates with open winters, and 
where the rainfail is abundant, as it 
usually is in these, fall plowed land 
runs together if of the nature of clay 
loam. The degree to which this fol- 
lows proportionate to the amount 
of the clay in the soil and to the fre- 
quency, force and continuity of the 
rains. To plow some lands thus con- 
stituted in the early fall, would mean 
that they would be so impacted by the 
arrival of spring, that the labor of 
preparing a seedbed on them would be 
greatly enhanced, and when prepared 
it would be unsatisfactory, owing to 
its cloddy character. It is far better 
to leave such lands until spring, unless 
they carry a cover crop over the win- 


is 


ter, in which case the plowing is 
done in the late summer or early 
autumn. 


Should the land be loose naturally, 
as when it is sandy, then denudation 
and leaching would both be excessive. 
But there may be instances, as when 
the land is filled with a mass of grass 
roots, when such plowing would be 
admissible in the autumn. These would 
tend to check denudation and leaching 
and such early plowing would start 
the grass roots on the highway to 
decay before the arrival of the grow- 
ing period. 

A LESSON FOR THE SOUTH. 


The evils from soil denudation are 
very great, and they grow greater in 
proportion as the vegetable matter in 
the soil is-removed. In the southern 
states this evil is one of immense mag- 
nitude. In some localities it has be- 
come so great under careless manage- 
ment, as to practically render further 
cultivation in a sense prohibitory. De- 
nudation follows in proportion as the 
surface soil is loose, as the subsoil is 
compact, and as the rains are copious 
and frequent. It means the removal 
of the best and richest particles of 
the soil to lower levels, and it is 
greatly enhanced by autumn plowing. 

Nature furnishes a fine lesson in the 
plan she adopts to prevent the denuda- 
tion of soils. She covers the land 
with trees. These carpet the ground 
with leaves, arrest and hold moisture 
in a way that allows it to filter slowly 
cown through soil held in place by 
the roots, which ramify in all direc- 
tions. Man cannot do better than copy 
from nature. He should try and get 
@ cover crop on such lands in the ear- 
ly autumn to hold the moisture till 
it percolates downward as far as prac- 
ticable, and he should encourage filtra- 
tion where necessary, by subsoiling 
and under-draining. This would mean 
plowing in the late summer or early 
autumn, and sowing crop that could 
stand the mild and open winters in 
their most truly moods. The roots 
of these crops would be a check on 
soil denudation. 

SOIL LEACHING, 

While the aim in tillage should be 

to lead water downward rather than 





over the surface, the more slowly that 
it can be made to filter, the more of 
the plant food in it will be held by 
soil particles through which it filters, 
When it passes rapidly down through 
the soil, it carries with it plant food 
which goes down and escapes with the 
drainage water. 
SIDE HILLS. 

There may be instances where slop- 
ing lands, even in rainy winter e}j. 
mates may be plowed in the autumn, 
when they are held together by 
the roots of some kind of grass. But 
ir. such instances, the plowing should 
be along the slope rather than up and 
down. To plow such lands in the 
autumn up and down the slope under 
erdinary conditions,: would lead to 
gullying of the worst kind, and gully. 


oo 
acs 


ing and tribulation in farming are 
inseparably linked. 
BLOW SOILS. 


Soils that blow should not be plowed 
in autumn, as a rule, and for the rea. 
son that such plowing facilitates their 
blowing. This will apply more or less 


to such lands, even where autumn 
riowing is the rule. The lighter the 
lands the greater will be the injury 
from this source. Such lands are 
hard to cover, but if they can be kept 
covered by some such crop as winter 
rye, the shifting of the soil will be 


greatly reduced. 


-— 





Seeding Winter Wheat—Good seed 
and thorough cultivation are essentials 
in successful wheat growing. No doubt 
summer fallow preferable, plowing 
te begin as early as other work will 
permit, rolling and harrowing as often 
a> the weeds start until time 
which, in our vicinity, is about Sep- 
tember 15, or in sections infested with 
the hessian fly, 15 days later. The 
seedbed should be compact, except a 
few inches top, which should be 
of pulverized soil. This prevents the 
baking and cracking open of the soil 
and in it the seed germinates quickly. 
White wheats are adapted to uplands 
and red wheats to medium, low or flat 
soils. In selecting seed, choose a me- 
dium to a good-sized kernel, especially 


is 


seeding 


on 


on account of foul seeds which may 
have remained in the land. In this 
event the large berry can easily be 


separated and a fair sample obtained. 
We have had as good a crop from a 
well-cultivated bean field as was ever 
grown. After the beans were har- 
vested, the field was dragged and culti- 
vated, but not plowed. ~ In fertilizing 
cur fields, we try to supply the soil 
with the chemical that is lacking. Red 
Wonder, McKinley and Invincible are 
ehardy kinds in his section.—[S. J. 
Smith, Ontario County, N Y. 

Onions Should Be Perfectly Dry be- 
fore they are stored. They may ap- 
pear so and yet will often start to 
sprout, causing 2 loss in some cases. 
It is not a good plan to let them 
stand in piles before they dry up, 
since they are apt to heat when placed 
in storage. The usual method of stor- 
ing is to place them on _ crib-like 
shelves, where they will have a free 
circulation of air. The layers may be 
from 8 to 12 inches thick.—[Fabian 
Garcia, 

Injury to Leg—H. E. H., New York, 
has a horse that was kicked on the 
inside of the leg. It is swollen and very 
hard. Mix two drams iodine with two 
ounces vaseline, rub on a little every 
third day and continue it for a month 
if necessary. 





Blood Derangement — Subscriber, 
New York, has had several hens die 
When they were examined after death 
the large artery near the heart had 
large, black clots of blood in it. Can 
anything be done to prevent this de- 


rangement? Mix one dram chlorate of 
potassium with each pint of their 
drinking water. This will act as & 
preventive. 


American Agriculturist has become 
one of the household.—[M. Duncan, 
Schoharie County, N Y. 
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Making Vinegar on the Farm. 


rpROF GERALD M‘CARTHY. 


preduction of pure vinegar, 
rs are concerned. These are: 
-or grape wine; the presence 
gar ferment, Bacillus aceti; 
s of air; temperature of the 
1m not less than 7U degrees, 
than S> degrees. As vinee 


in unbunged barrels usually 


bout 60 degrees. The vine- 


rature below TO degrees. 
relatively long period it re- 
produce good vinegar in farm 
lthough the vinegar ferment 
a comparatively high temper- 


sund barrels or any suitably 
els of wood, earthenware or 
‘r iron, copper or tin. Clean bunged tightly and kept in a cool place 
and seald. Fill not more’ until wanted for 
-half full with the cider or vinegar remains turbid, stir into a bar- 
which should have fer- rel one pint 


» room where this is exposed 
ive a temperature of about be a little 
In three or four days the weight of the 








narily made on the farm, 
allowed to ferment spone- 


cellar, whose temperature 
fall months is pretty con- 





actively at 


does not zg 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 











are many other ferments 


\ grow at lower tempera- An unusually fine 
These generally get into the fair last fall. 

vinegar barrels and make 8rounds. In 
ing from right to left as you look at 
Yellow Danvers, 
bunch of Chinese Celestial radishes, 


least one month. To this pound of 


ixth its volume of old vine- water. As 
addition is a very necessary vinegar, and 
process, since the vinegar Usually no fining of vinegar is needed. 
the growth of putrefaction No pure cider vinegar 
hich abound in the air, and in vessels exposed to the air at a tem- 
ne time it favors the true perature above GU degrees. 
erment Next add to the Vinegar eels are sometimes trouble- 
ttle mother of vinegar. If some in vinegar 
is not at hand, a fairly these heat the 
ture may be made by expos- but do not boil. 
shallow uncovered crock or through clean cheesecloth and the eels 
iil a mixture of one-half old 
nd one-half hard cider or the strength of the product or per cent 
by weight of the acetic acid in it, will 


solution of one-half 


will keep long 


will be removed. In making vinegar, 

















P ochet of France. 





tudents. 


hould become covered with a 
s pellicle or cap alcohol rer 
the mother of vinegar. A _ serves to 
this carefully removed with a boquet to the vinegar. 
poon or stick should be laid 





right, the fermentation should 
ted in from -four to. six 


re = t UNTIL YOU INVESTICATE 
rhe vinegar should then be ENGINES “THE MASTER WORKMAN,* 
; stre atwo-cylinder — pow =e 


ted oO € 
ra ecb era bth bee Oblancs. ‘THis is OUR FIFTY-FIRST YEAR. 


LEARNING HOW TO FARM 


illustration shows two students engaged 
agriculture, Cornell university. The young man holding 
The one with his hands 
of California. The third is the regular 
practice is elective, open to students in i 
It is designated especially for those 
upon the farm or whose experience has been 


country, or, perhaps, of the world, 


devote one afternoon a week to such practice 
under the direction of some other person and is only continued 
ough to make the students familiar with the i 
is made by this means to make use of the 
done. However, the university farm offers to employ students in 
ct of its farm operations, and wherever possible, gives preference 
The work in farm practice is under 
John W. Gilmore of the department of agronomy. 


vear 16 students elected the course, 


winter time students are given practice 
tock in the place of field work 


fermenting cider Do not break gn exception 
reafter, so long as the fer- good results 
continues. If the tempera- peach orchards 


r freshman and sopho- 


particular case. 


immediate direc- 
During the first 


wine used as 


SO _—- 

the surface of the cider Toning Up an Orchard—From past 
above described. Do not experience 
The vinegar ferment grows should be 
» surface. In three days the the orchard beg 
have spread entirely over The use of nitrate of soda is perhaps 


get best results. 


PRIZE VEGETABLES GROWN IN NEW JERSEY 


lot of vegetables were shown at the New Jersey state 


one of the best ever seen on the 


shown above are some of the prize winners. Read- 


the picture they are as follows: 


Taker, Red Wethersfield. At the extreme left is a 
the largest we have ever seen. 


This is especially true where the or- 
chard has had a dressing of 500 to 
800 pounds per acre of equal parts of 
bone and ground rock and muriate of 
potash before the growth, starts. Usu- 
ally about 150 to 200 pounds of nitrate 
of soda per acre is sufficient. I find 
this gives best results on clay soil or 
soils with clay or gravelly subsoil. On 
our light, sandy soil, stable manure, 
cowpeas and crimson clover give best 
results. I never use commercial fer- 
tilizers on orchards. I plow the or- 
chard as early as possible and then 
cultivate with a disk or acme harrow 
or with any good tool that will mel- 
low the soil 2 or 3 inches deep. This 
should be done as often as possible 
and especially after every rain up to 
July 15 or August 1, the latter date 
for late peaches.—[Charles Black 
Mercer County, N J. 





A New Peach from Pennsylvania— 
A valuable and interesting ne peach 
was discovered by J. H. Liedy in 
Franklin county, Pa, bearing in a row 
of Mountain Rose peach trees in 1806. 
The tree has all the characteristics of 
the Mountain Rose, but the fruit ts 
larger, of a deeper red and ripens from 
eight to ten days later than the Moun- 
tain Rose. Mr Liedy says that the 
fruit is at least a third larger than 
Mountain Rose grown in his orchard. 
It is a rather shy bearer and that per- 
haps accounts for the larger size of the 
fruit. As the fruit reaches maturity, 
it colors up beautifully and it is a de- 
cided acquisition to the long list of 
peaches. This new peach has been 
called Liedy’s Red. Of apples, Mr 
Liedy says that he considers York 
Imperial, Grimes Golden and Smith’s 
Cider the three leaders on his place. 





Hunting Bee Trees—R. E. S., New 
York: One method is to catch and 
feed the -bees, stain them for identi- 
fication and let them go when fed. 
‘rhey will fly in a direct line for their 
home. When they return for more 
food they should be carried some dis- 
tance in the direction in which they 
flew and after feeding again released 
This process is repeated until the ap- 
proximate location is surmised when 
instead -of following the direction of 
the line, the bees are carried several 
hundred feet to the right or left of the 
line and then réleased. The line thev 
then take will meet the former line 
at the nest. Time and patience are 
the chief requisites in loc: iting the tree. 

Tam a regular reader of American 
Agriculturist and consider it of great 
value to me in my farm work Every 
issue contains something new and 
haJpful to me. It is truly the “old 
reliable’ on my place.—[S. George 
Connell, Columbiana County, O 
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strained through several Sos 


cheesecloth, and corked or 
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A LETTER TO OUR READERS, 


53 COTTAGE ST., MELROSE, MASS. 
DEAR SIR: JAN. 11th, 1905 
“Ever since I was in the Army, f 
had more or less kidney trouble, and 
within the past year it become so 
severe and complicated that I suffered 
everything and was much alarmed— 
my strength and power was fast leav- 
ing me. I saw an advertisement of 
Swamp-Root and wrote asking for 
advice. I began the use of the medi- 
cine and noted a decided improvement 
after taking Swamp-Root only a short 
time. 

I continued its use and am thankful 
to say that I am entirely cured and 
strong. In order to be very sure about 
this, I had a doctor examine some of 
my water to-day and he pronounced it 
all right and in splendid condition. 

I know that your Swamp-Root ‘is 
purely vegetable and does not contain 
any harmful drugs. Thanking you for 
my complete recovery and recom- 
mending Swamp-Root to all sufferers 
I am.” 

Very truly yours, 
I. C. RICHARDSON. 

You may have a sample bottle of 
this wonderful remedy, Dr. Kilmer’s 
Swamp-Root, sent absolutely free by 
mail, also a book telling all about 
Swamp-Root. If you are already con- 
vinced that Swamp-Root is what you 
need, you can purchase the regular 
fifty-cent and one-dollar size bottles 
at the drug stores everywhere. Don't 
make any mistake, but remember the 
name, Swamp-Root, Dr. Kilmer'’s 
Swamp-Root, and the address, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., on every bottle. 
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a ity, best "5 with Toast p wer. Steel beams, 
’ ls, etc, Great strength and durability. Safety 
device prevents breakage. Different sizes and capac- 
ities. New Special Foatures This Year. 
Gasoline engines, stationary, portable Fond traction. 


A. B. Farquhar Co's. Bollers, Engines, Sew 
Millis, Threshers. Ask for catalogue. 


Monarch Machinery Co., 
Roomi. 89 Cortlandt St., New York City. 


EXACT WEIGHT 


STEEL LEVERS, DOUBLE BEAM, 6 TON 14x8 


Wagon Scales 
YA. Ree 


DeLOACH PATENT 
is the Original and Simplest 
Variable Friction Feed. 



























Avoid imitators and infringers and buy the Genuine. Saw Milla, 
4H.P.and up. Shingle, Planing, Lath and Corn Mills, 4 Stroke 
Hay Prosses, Water Wheels. Catalogfree. We pay the freight. 
DeLOACH Mill M’f'g Oo., Box526, Atlanta, Ga, 


LAWN FENCE 


oes wood, designs. Cheap as 
‘ae YY wo 32 Pod a Catalogue 

4 free Prices to Come- 
| DDDKLADA io adiieaen Address 
A IXDDN COILKD SPRING FENCE CO, 
Box 4} = Winchester, Ind, 
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Books on 


Irrigation and Drainage 


Draining for Profit and Health,.........Waring $1.0 


Land Draining > .......d..ccccccccccscecesess Miles 1,00 
Irrigation Farming ... eS SeR Wilcox 200 
Irrigation for Farm, G irden and Orchard..Stewart 1.00 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


Marquette Building, 52 Lafayette Place, 


Chicago, UL. New York City, N Y¥. 





_ “I SAW YOUR ADV. IN 
THE OLD, RELIABLE A. A." 


If you begin every letter you write to an advert'se 


| with the words above, you will be sure to get a promot 
| answer and exce ptionally good treatment from our 


advertisers. 





+z on 
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A. 100 Ib. bag of | 


Pratts Food for horses, 
cows, sheep and hogs 
can be bought for 
$5.00 and a 100 lb. 
sack of Pratts Poultry 
Food for $9.00. 


GRAIN DRiL- 


The YORK FOROE FEED DRILL combines 
lightness with strength. Most complete drill made. No 
comple Gearing to get out of order. Boxes are close to 








ground. Fally 
Tegulates @Guaran 





» York, Pa. MADE ALSO WITH DISC 














ABENAQUE 
GASOLENE ENGINES 


PORTABLE and STATIONARY 


HAY PRESSES, 
ENSILAGE 
CUTTERS AND 
BLOWERS, 
THRESHERS, 
GRINDERS. 








WESTMINSTER STA., VT. 





Catalogue C. 
AID. 


TREES $5 Per 100.F RE bees ree. 


Reliance Nursery, BoxA,Geneva,N.Y¥, 


STUMP PULLERS 6.9. WEPAYTHEFREIGHT 
Seven Sizes S Np =e CATALOG 


F752 Se eA FREE 


Ocerd W.SMITH GRUBBER CO. LacROsic wis 




















Heals scratches, cuts, burns 


Pratts Vet. Healing Ointment. 
Made by Pratt Food Co., Phila. Over 30 years old. 








€ 
NEW BOOK JUST ISSUED 


SUCCESSFUL 
FRUIT CULTURE 


A Practical Guide to the Cultiva- 


tion and Propagation of Fruits. 


By SAMUEL T. MAYNARD, 


Formerly Professor of Horticulture at the Mass- 
achusetts Ayricultural College. 


This book is written from the standpoint of 
the practical fruit grower; it is up to date 
in every particular, and covers the entire prac- 
tice of fruit culture, It gives in plain, prac 
tical language, desctiptions of such varieties as 
are most in demand in our markets, and the 
methods practiced by the most successful cul- 
tivators of many sections of the country. Sep- 
arate chapters are devoted to the apple, pear, 
peach, apricot and nectarine, plum, cherry, 
quince, mulberry, grape, blackberry, raspberry, 
cranberry, strawberry, blueberry, huckleberry, 
subtropical fruits, propagation of fruit trees 
and plants, fruit growing under glass, insect 
pests and fungous diseases. The chapter on 
the apple is particularly comprehensive and 
complete, forming a monograph in itself. The 
chapter on forcing peaches, grapes, strawberries, 
and other fruits, describes the most successful 
methods of the present day, and is the most 
recent practical treatise on this important in- 
dustry. 

Mlustrated. 5x7 inches, 265 pages, Cloth, 
Price, postpaid, $1.00, 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


62 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, mm. 














THE POULTRY YARD 


Australian Duck Egg-Laying Contest. 


Nineteen pens of six ducks each 
competed for 12 months in the Syd- 
ney, Australia, egg-laying contest re- 
cently closed. While a pen of Buff 
Orpingtons stood first, with 1826 eggs, 





the only other pen of this breed 
ranked 14th, with 640 eggs. Indian 
Runners were the favorite breed. Five 


of the nine pens stood next to the top 
of the list, with 1315, 1232, 1061, 1132 
and 1013 eggs respectively. The other 
four pens of this breed laid 851, 791, 
697 and 647 eggs. 

Seventh on the list was a pen of 
Blue Japanese, with 894 to their credit. 
A pén of Rouens laid 745 eggs and 
secured tenth place. Pekins occupied 
12th and 15th places, with 646 and 495 
eggs respectively. The last four places 
were held by Muscovys, which laid 
505, 501, 388 and 319 eggs. To sum- 
marize, 12 Buff Orpingtons averaged 
163 eggs each; 54 Indian Runners, 
161; six Blue Japanese, 149; six Rou- 
ens, 124; 12 Pekins, 95, and 12 Mus- 
covys 71. The total averaged 133 
each. The cost of feeding was slightly 
ever $1 a duck, and the profit above 
this cost a few cents less than $1. 

In comparing the laying records of 
these breeds, it is manifest that the 
strain counts for more than the breed. 
This is clearest shown by the Buff Or- 
pingtons, the second pen of which did 
less than half as well as the first. The 
Indian Runners also show great range, 
for while the leading pen laid only 
nine eggs less than the winner, the 
lowest did not lay half as many. Upon 
the whole, this breed made a very 
creditable record, the 30 individuals 
next the top of the list averaging 191 
eggs during the year, as against 22 
of the leading six Buff Orpingtons. 
From these records it is seen that even 
the redoubtable egg-laying strains of 
chickens have little to crow over. 


The Market Turkey. 








Some highly important lessons may 
be learned from the market reports on 
turkeys. During the past season 
high prices have tempted turkey 
raisers to sell as many birds as pos- 
sible. The chances are that next sea- 
son the supply may be hort and high 
prices again prevail. With this knowl- 
edge of the case the turkey rais- 
er should of course plan to raise every 
gobbler and hen he can. 

But there is a still more important 
thing for the average turkey raiser to 
do; namely, to improve the quality of 
his stock. The number of birds poor 
in flesh, weight, etc, is far greater than 
that of superior turkeys, and also the 
demand for good stock is steady and 
great. A first-class gobbler of one of 
the larger breeds should be made head 
of the flock as soon as possible. The 
effect will be noticed the first season 
in the increased size and improved 
quality of the young birds. It costs 
less to raise good stock than poor, and 
the prices realized for the former are 
considerably higher. Attention should 
also be given to the qaulity of set- 
tings. 





September Work for Winter Eggs. 


WILL H. M’FARLAND, OCEANA CO, MICH. 





A great many farmers lay the scar- 
city of winter eggs to their flock not 
being thoroughbred, and think that a 
few good birds will make a large flock 
of no particular breed a flock of world 
beaters; but it won’t. Neither will 
such a flock become noted as the pro- 
ducer of high-priced eggs. <A great 
deal of the secret of winter egg pro- 
duction lies in the handling of the 
flock in September, as a flock of the 
best birds ever hatched, can, by being 
carefuily neglected, or over-fed, be 
rendered worthless as winter layers. 

We always get more or less hot 
weather in September, and it is due 
this that we get so few eggs in 


to 





cold weather. It is my plan at this 
time to cull the pullets for shape and 
size, according to the standard of re- 
quirements for the breed to pen up 
and fatten the culls and extra cock- 
erels. A pullet hatched later than May 
15 cannot be expected to lay early. Let 
the pullets have a free run of the 
place, except the garden. Feed at 
right sparingly of wheat, or coarse 
corn meal and bran, mixed equal parts 
and moistened with just enough water 
or milk to make the bran adhere to 
the corn. Leave the house so the 
birds can get out early and let them 


hustle for their breakfast and dinner., 
and; 


Always have lots of good, cool 
clean water for them. Never overfeed 
nor let the birds get fat, but keep 
them growing; for it is the fall-grown 
pullet that lays eggs. 


ee —— 
The Marketing of Comb Honey. 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON, GENESEE CO, MICH. 

Of course, the first step is prep- 
aration for the market. About all 
that is needed for comb honey is to 
clean the sections of propolis, and 
pack them in no-drip cases with glass 
fronts. If comb is to be sent to a 
distant market, and the shipment is 
less than a carload, the cases should 
be packed in crates. Boxes hide the 
honey, but the slats on the sides of 
crates allow a view of it. A crate may 
be made to hold nine, 12 or 16 cases. 
A little straw in the bottom helps to 


break the jar. The ends of a slat 
near the top on each side are allowed 
to project, to form handles. Their 


position shows which side of the crate 
is the top. The handles are so short 
that the crate cannot be dumped ex- 
cept upon the toes of the carrier. 

Where honey is shipped by freight 
it is important that the combs stand 
parallel with the track. If they are 
crosswise the bumping together of 
the cars breaks them out much more 
than when they are parallel with the 
track. For this reason it is well to 
have a large label pasted upon the 
top of the crate, with a large hand 
pointing lengthwise of the combs, and 
accompanied by the following in bold 
type: Load with the hand pointing 
toward the end of the car or the side 
of the wagon. 

A great deal, both wise and unwise, 
has been said about developing home 
markets. Much depends upon the 
kind of home market to develop, and 
the kind of honey to be sold; yes, and 
upon the man. The best honey pro- 
ducing fields are often far distant from 
the best markets; the best place in 
which to produce honey is not always 
the best in which to sell it. Grocers 
must be educated to know that honey 
cannot be sold unless it is kept in sight; 
and it should be kept under glass to 
protect it from flies and dust. 


> 


A Desirable Ration—Clover hay and 
fresh cut bone are two great chicken 
feeds. The fowls never leave a scrap, 
and I am not obliged to feed oyster 
shells or lime to make shells. I al- 
ways steam oats and hay together and 
mix with eorn chop, corn and oat 
chop, bran, cracked corn and cut bone. 
I use the various grains on different 
days as a rule, but sometimes mix 
them. During the summer months I 
omit the bone unless I can keep it 
fresh.—[C. d. Becker, Allegheny 
County, Pa. 








In Choosing Cockerels for crossing 
purposes, breeds to cross or a breed 
to be kept pure, one should consid- 
er thoroughly what he wishes the 
cross for. He must then select the 
breed that will do the most good. 
There is some one breed that will ex- 
actly fill the requirements, and it is 
simply a matter of personal prefer- 
ence that will determine the variety.— 
{M. F. Delano, Cumberland County, 
N J. 





“I saw your advin old reliable A-A:” 











Mr Sleeper, the summer boarder, 
tells us the early crow-cuss is up. He 
was not talking about the delights of 
the flower garden. 





SS 


Goose Notes. 

MRS J. CLARA MAY, HILLSBORO CO, N 4, 
I have bred geese for several years 
and find by experience that the Buff 
and Brown China varieties hatch bet- 
ter than the Toulouse or Embden. I 
have bred the first two kinds with 
good success. I now have the Buff, 


Brown China, Toulouse and Wild 
Canada varieties. The last I never 
have tried until this year, so do not 


know what success I shall meet with. 
I find shorts and oats scalded with 
milk or water make an excellent mash 


for them, and that the eggs hatch 
better than when fed whole, hard 
grain. They should have cut hay or 
green grass, free range and all the 
fresh water they care to drink. Dur- 
ing the breeding season I keep them 


separate. I think sprinkling the eggs 
with lukewarm water occasionally 
curing incubation is an excellent plan. 
I have had good luck with hens used 
to hatch the goslings out, usually 
putting five or seven eggs under each 
hen, according to her size. 





Rainwater on Tap—Set a stout post 
in the ground as near the sink as pose 
sible, mortice 
on two cross 
pieces of 2 by 





oa 6 plank, d, set 
— on it an emp- 
ane ty molasses 
eg hogshead, a, 
—-- connect with 
a the eaves 






trough on 
top, c, and at 
bottom have 
a piece of 
pipe, b, which 
should run to 
the sink, and 








HANDY CISTERN. have a fau- 
cet on the 

inside. The nearer to the sink the 
shorter the pipe. We use a short plece 
of lead pipe and a common wooden 
faucet. We should not know how to 
do without this convenience now. Of 
course in the coldest weather ® will 


freeze up, but that period is short with 
us. The pipe should be packed with 
hay or some other substance to pre- 
vent freezing as much as possible; the 
hogshead should also have a cover to 
keep out dirt and leaves.—[Prof Bolus. 





Fowls and Bees do well together in 
the same yard. I have often seen 
chickens and bees drinking at the 
same time from the same fountain. 
The hen and her progeny seem to 
have a very sharp instinct as to what 
is good and what is not good to eat. 
Ducks are not so cautious. They will 
attack and attempt to eat the guards 
at the entrance of the hive. Few 
make a second attempt.—[E. W. 


How to Know a Gander—Separate 
the doubtful bird from its fellows and 
give it a slight scare to make it call 
out. If it has a high tenor: voice, it 
is a gander, if a bass one, a goose. At 
first try birds you are sure of and 
you will soon get the tone of each.— 
[Joseph Marshall, Grey County, Ont. 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s 
fertilizers. 


They enrich the earth. 
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Poultry Sells Well, 





Dressers have been remarkably ac- 
tive in the west and southwest the 
past few weeks, putting spring chick- 
ens into cold storage. As offerings 
are now running heavier in weight, it 
js believed the demand from killers 
will slacken. So far stored poultry 
has been put away at a cost of about 
{cent per pound more than last year. 
rhis would indicate much faith on 
the part of packers in the poultry 
market for the coming four to six 
months 

The strength in spring chickens has 
helped sustain prices on old_ hens, 
which held around 10% to 11 cents 
per pound at Chicago, considerably 
above the summer average of normal 
years, It is claimed dressers through- 
out the west have been giving within 
9 cents per pound of Chicago prices 
for country purchases of spring 
chickens 


-— 
>_> 





Fair Prices for Apples—Contracting 
for fall delivery appears to be the chief 
feature of interest in the apple situa- 
tion at present. Last week American 
Agriculturist outlined crop prospects, 


and no changes have since been 
noted in general conditions. 3uyers 
are reported to be active in Michigan 
and New York, giving around $2 per 
barrel or slightly more for No 1 win- 
ter apples. Advices from the last 
nar | state say some growers are ask- 
ing th fancy price of $4 for Kings. 
Ca rnia producers quote the new 
crop at $1.10 to $1.25 per box of about 
ih) pounds f o b. 


Final Report on Onion Crop will 


shortly be issued by American 
Agriculturist. Harvest is now in full 
swing in leading onion growing states. 
Not uch contracting noted yet, but 


€ Ss consummated in the west 
l : 40 to 60 cents per bushel 
fob In the east quotations at ship- 
I yns are holding around 50 to 
{ 





Clover Seeds Grades—The directors 


of Toledo (O) board of trade have 
t hed the following grades for 
cl eed. Choice to be bright, dry, 
so plump, well cleaned, uniform 
and ynntain few foreign seeds Prime 


to b is above except only slightly 
mixed with brown and foreign seed 
No 2 to be merchantable, but too badly 
n with dirt or foreign seed to 
> prime. Rejected to include all 
ry dirty and badly mixed with 
seed, 


m 7 OO 


l'raud Orders—The postmaster-gen- 
il has issued orders against the fol- 
Fidelity Publishing Co, 32 E 
street, New York, W. A. Noyes, 
ter, N Y¥, Howard & Co, 1925 
2 iway, New York, John R. Rogers, 
»0 Nassau Street, New York, Co-oper- 
ti Investment Co, Detroit, Mich. 
1ud order earlier issued against 

C. Hunter of Los Angeles is revoked. 
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4 GOOD WHITE WYANDOTTE COCK. 
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A National Help in ‘the 


Servant Problem 








office. 
which begins in the September issue of 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


One Dollar a year until October 1 next, then $1.25. 

















A new department, absolutely practical, 


The Woman Who 
Knows More About Needlework 
than Any Woman in America 


Will give a new five-page needlework department in every number of 
Tue Lapies’ Home Journat. 
kind of needlework; knitting, crocheting, tatting, embroidery, drawn work, 
lace work, etc., will be given —and with stamped patterns, too, of every piece. 





\ THERE every housewife, 


no matter where she lives, 
in the United States or Canada, 
can come and be told how and 
where to get a good servant, and 
where the servant will be helped 
to get a good place —the near- 
est approach ever reached to 
a reliable, national intelligence 





The newest stitches and designs in every 





The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Pecan Trees 4 Nuts 


Gold and Silver Medals awarded our Nut and Tree 
Exhibits, St. Louis, 1904. High-grade budded and 
rafted trees of all best varieties. 770 acres in 
Pecans. Write for Catalogue “ J,” with which ts 
incorporated a raluable treatise upon Pecan Culture. 


THE G. M. BACON CO., INC., 


DeWITT, CA. 


Star Farm Holsteins 


A NEW RECORD! 
Applications for registry and trans- 
102 wt fer in thirty days. 102 
I now offer the largest stock of nearby springers, 
young milkers, service bulls, male and fe e ves 


over * offered before, all registered and guaranteed. 
Circulars sent free on application. 


Horace L. Bronson, Dept. G,Cortland, N. Y. 





—————— a 














Oo of Book of Verses 





Underneath the Bough 


*- Heips to Keep the boys and girls interested 

7 and contented on the farm. A few good 

books of standard fiction, history, travel 

etry, etc., as well as the technical rural 

Pooks, that tell how to make the farm more 

An opening is offered toa number of live We tor “See compe yr 

p ome. frite for our complete . 

agents to represent us in all parts of the se GAPAYETTS PLAG, 


country. Profitable, permanent work. We ORANGE JUDD KEW YO 


have something that cannot be equaled asa HARQUETTE RUILDING, 
money maker. It sells at sight in every Cc OMPA NY a 


farm home, school library, to teachers and 
—_— 


students, as well as town and village homes. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 

















once, Unwise to delay, 80 send your applica- 
tion promptly. First come, first served. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 











You will miss the best chance you ever had 
to make ——_ if you do not write at 
62 Lafayette Place, New York, N. ¥. 
Marquette Building, - Chicago, Ul. 


| Dept.s.B. 52 Lafayette Place, New York, N.Y. 
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JOTTINGS FROM 
THE FARMERS (| 





“Pra. 





The Practice of Agriculture. 


My silo holds SO tons of cured feed, 
We were two days filling it last year. 
Corn was hauled two miles, using five 
teams. I run a small dairy in con- 
nection with my farm and _ usually 
feed from my silo about 24 head of 
stock cattle, beginning .November 14 
and finishing them about May 1. My 
cows at present average about 40 gal- 
lons of milk daily. I find a good mar- 
ket at Springfield and ship from my 
place on electric cars each morning to 
the pure milk company.—[John 
Haerr, Champaign County, O. 

About ten ago, 
small feed mill which proved 
satisfactory that I sold 18 of 
them to friends and neighbors. It 1s 
run by a‘two-horse tread power, this 
heing the power used by nine-tenths 
of the farmers in this section. This 
mill will chop corn and oats at ths 
rate of ten bushels per hour. These 
mills are still in use, but horse power 
is not satisfactory and farmers will 
not grind all of their feed until they 
have an engine of some kind for pow- 
cr. No farmer in my acquaintance 
feeds whole grain to cattle, even if 
he has to pay 12 cents per 100 to have 
it ground.—[George Whitenack, Som- 
erset County, N J. 


I bought a 
so 


years 


The winter lamb is an unnatural 
product, born under the most adverse 
conditions, when the days are growing 
colder, when the grass is frosted and 
seared. It is necessary to resort to 
artificial feeds, and to apartments In- 
side the building where economy of 
production require a duplicate of 
summer conditions as nearly as 1s pos- 
sible. The barn must be perfectly dry, 
well lighted and thoroughly ventilated. 
Without these conditions, we can never 
hope for the greatest degree of success 
in rearing and fattening lambs in win- 
ter.—[Frank D. Ward, New York. 


Shredded stover can be fed and 
handled as easily as hay and the refuse 
can be used for bedding. Cattle may 
be forced to eat more of the shredded 
stover than they would probably eat 
of the whole stalks, but the advis- 
ability of this is questionable. It is 
quite likely that the energy required 
to digest the tougher portion is al- 
most or quite as much as the animal 
is able to obtain from it. We usually 
feed shredded stover as a roughage in 
connection with clover hay. If fed 
with no other roughage, a rather 
nitrogenous grain ration should be 
used in order to balance it.—[Prof 
Thomas I. Mairs, Pennsylvania State 
College. 


Much of the discussion about meth- 
overcome effects of bacteria 
manufacture of butter and 
reminds me of how a noted 
writer learns a lesson from an old 
darky. He had been annoyed by the 
appearance on his window of a spid- 
er’s Web which ‘he had _ repeatedly 
brushed away. The first thing the old 
darky did was to ferret out and kill 
the spider, thereby removing the 
cause of the web’s existence. I wish 
to state in a plain way that the cause 
for the bacteria’s presence is due 
largely to uncleanliness. When that 
is removed there will be no bacteria 
and no complaint. No effect can be 
without a cause.—[F. H. Kingsley, 
Seneca County, N Y. 

American Agriculturist outlines the 
best plan for the farmer to succeed, 
protects him from swindling advertise- 
ments and is a benefit to the Patrons 
of Husbandry—{Frank Jones, Craw- 
ford County, Pa. 
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LIVE STOCK INTERESTS 








Rearing the Dairy Calf. 


Cc. A. LYON, BROWN COUNTY, OHIO. 


To raise a good calf I believe it 
should be allowed to stay at its moth- 
er’s side the first day, to consume the 
first milk. The milk seems to be es- 
pecially adapted to the calf. Take the 
calf away after it is one day old. 
For convenience in feeding use a 
shallow metal pail. For an average 
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FIG II—VENTILATION BY INLET AND OUT- 
LET TUBES, A BETTER SYSTEM. 

sized calf give three quarts of fresh 
milk soon as it is drawn. Be kind to 
your subject and place the milk under 
its nose. Gently place your fingers 
near the pail and the calf will take 
them in its mouth, then force the head 
down into the pail. A little patience 
will crown your efforts with success. 
Feed twice a day at regular hours and 
use whole milk at first. After fourth 
day add a little skim milk. Later add 
a little more at each feed and at the 
end of 15 days you will have your calf 
on a full feed of skim milk. 

Watch closely and if any bad results 
come, lessen the amount’ of skim milk 
but gently increase again later. Al- 
Ways use sweet milk and give the calf 
a warm place to stay. After the calf 
is three months old sour milk can be 
used. Let calves have access to grass 
or feed and salt once every week. At 
five months old they can be weaned, 
by slacking on milk and increasing in 
other feed such as grass or sheaf oats 
and hay. By this method the growth 
of the animal will be undisturbed. 


Methods of Stable Ventilation. 


An enterprising subscriber asks how 
he can ventilate a barngin which he has 
sides boarded and studding 2 feet 
apart. He asks if he can use the space 























I—VENTILATION BY SINGLE OUTLET 
TUBES FROM NEAR FLOOR. 
between the upper studding for a tube 


with the outlet under the eaves, or will 


FIG 


he have to carry the tube up the raft- 


ers to the top of the barn and open 
into a cupola? Also would the intake 
be arranged at the floor or ceiling of 
the stable? 

It is really a simple matter to vene 
tilate a stable of this sort and the 
space between the rafters can be used 
to advantage. Two general systems of 
ventilation may be used, the principal 
things to be observed bejng that the 
openings into the tube must be near 
the floor and that pure air must be in- 
troduced neaf the ceiling, and this is 
done by special openings. In Fig I a 
system is shown where the pure air is 
introduced through the doors and win- 
dows, or, as in most cases, with single 
plank barns, through the cracks in the 
walls. All that is necessary for good 
ventilation is a tube leading from near 
the floor to the cupola, which removes 
foul and celd air. A special ventila- 
tor may be erected. 

In the second instance, Fig II, the 
barn is shown with tubes leading from 
the outside into the barn, with the out- 
side tubes opening near the center of 
the stable near the floor. This system 
gives most perfect ventilation and will 
work satisfactorily, if the tubes are 
placed near the walls, or better if the 
ventilation tube is erected near the 
center of the barn. as shown in sketch. 





Questions Asked and Answered. 


Peculiar Plant Growth—CcC. N. F., 
New York: The specimen sent for 
identification reached us in a bad con- 
dition, as it was not properly packed. 
Identification was impossible. 


Feeding Cottonseed Meal—R. G., 
New York: There is no danger in 
feeding cottonseed meal to any farm 
animal except pigs and young calves. 
It may be fed safely up to four or five 
pounds per 1900 pounds live weight 
per day. 

The Dairy Barn—aA. B., San Salva- 
dor, Central America: The construc- 
tion of the stall, etc, in the dairy barn 
of the late P. Herrick, described in 
American Agriculturist last April, is 
as follows: Length of stall from 
stanchion to gutter + feet 8 inches, 
manger 10% inches high in front and 
6 inches next to the cow, and 11 inches 
wide at the bottom and 26 inches wide 
at the top. The gutter is 7 inches 
deep and 12 inches wide. The width 
of space for silage car is + feet 2 
inches. The distance between the 
stanchions is 3 feet. The stanchion it- 
self is + feet 3 inches high; from floor 
to top of 4x+t-inch piece is 5 feet 2 
inches and 214 feet from gutter to sill. 
H. L. Herrick, son of the former own- 
er, writes American Agriculturist that 
they are greatly pleased with the 
barn. 

Destroy Scale Insects—J. L., Ohio: 
The lime, sulphur and salt wash can 
be used only when the trees are per- 
fectly dormant late in the fall, during 
the winter, and early spring months 
before the leaves come out. Kerosene 
has been used in some sections with 
fairly good results, but it is so danger- 
ous a material to apply, that we do not 
advise its general use. Fruit trees can 
be trimmed to good advantage any 
time during the late fall or winter 
months, or in the early spring before 
the buds begin to open. Megst progres- 
sive fruit growers do the bulk of their 
trimming during the late winter and 
early spring. Alfalfa can be planted 
in orchards, but crimson clover. and 
the common red clover, as well as cow- 
peas, are more often used. Would ad- 
vise you to get a copy of our book en+« 
titled “Successful Fruit Culture,” 
which will be sent postpaid for $1. 





Trespassing—J. B. S., New York: 
The persons who trespass upon your 
land can be arrested and if convicted 
may be fined. You will have to make 
a complaint to some justice of the 
peace. Where water runs across your 
land from that of your neighbor be- 
cause of some wrongful act on his 
part, you can recover for such dam- 
age as you have sustained. Probably 
the most effective way to prevent a 
— of this*is to begin such @ 
suit. 








How Canned Cheese Is Prepared. 


Some interesting facts were brought 
out in a number of recent tests made 
at the Oregon experiment station to 
determine the best method of canning 
cheese. Round cans were used, hold- 
ing 2% and five pounds each. They 
were thoroughly cleaned and lined 
with parchment butter paper or par- 
affin; the latter was the most satisfac. 
tory and was later used exclusively. 
When the curd was ready, it was 
pressed or packed firmly into the cans 
with a small wooden instrument re- 
sembling a potato masher, after which 
the cans were sealed. 

The paraffined cans gave excellent 
results and when opened six months 
after filling, the surface of the tin was 
bright and unacted upon. As there 
is no evaporation while curing, the 
curd for this purpose must not be 
too wet, nor can the usual amount of 
salt be added, as none is lost. After 
the cans are placed in the curing room, 
they require no further attention, 
other than to keep the temperature 
low and constant. Humidtty, dryness, 
mold or vermin cannot affect the con- 
tents of the cans. 

In the Oregon experiments the first 
can was opened six weeks after being 
filled. The cheese for its age was well 
ripened, had an excellent flavor and 
odor, and in texture was friable. Cans 
opened at various times showed a 
gradual increase in the delicate flavor. 
Even in @ can one year old the cheese 
did not become strong and rank. There 
was no rind, no mold and no loss of 
weight. 

The temperature at which the cheese 
was cured was 60 degrees until the 
summer months. when it reached 
about 75. All cured under these con- 
ditions was good. The experiments 
indicate that with three months’ curing 
at a temperature of about 60 degrees 
the best results are obtained. Cans 
of cheese can be shipped without any 
detrimental effect, but it must be re- 
membered the cheese should be rea- 
sonably well cured before being sub- 
mitted to extreme changes in temper-t 
ature incident to shipping long dis- 
tances, 





Dairy Cleanliness Earns Reward. 
F. H. KINGSLEY, SENECA COUNTY, N Y. 
In caring for my dairy herd I pur- 
sue the following order of operation: 
Clean the stables, shake up the bed- 
ding, scatter dry straw under the an- 
imals, clean the udders and teats. The 
can and the metal strainer are left 
eutside where the air is pure and the 
stable door is left open while I am 
cleaning the place and the animals. 
I milk before I feed and the cows 
stand quietly as they do not expect 
foouw until I am through milking. 
During the milking I keep my hands 

and the cow’s teats dry and clean. 
I have fed cabbage, beets and tur- 
nips without their imparting a flavor 
to the milk. These flavors, I contend, 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 





Mountain and Lake Resorts is the 
name of a beautifully illustrated pub- 
lication of 128 pages just issued by the 
Lackawanna railroad. The book con- 
tains a list of more than 400 hotels and 
boarding houses among the various 
mountain and lake resorts reached by 
that road in New York, New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania. It suggests where 
to go, how to go, what it will cost and 
what can be seen and done when you 
get there. In addition there is a de- 
lightful love story entitled “A Paper 
Proposal,” illustrated by well known 
artists. The book will be sent on re- 
ceipt of 10 cents in stamps addressed 
to T. W. Lee, General Passenger Agent, 
New York City. 
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MAINE BRED OXEN. 





The animals pictured are five years 
old and girt 7 feet each. They are 
ewned by J. S. and E. B. Maxwell of 
Franklin county, Me, and are excel- 
lent workers. The Maxwell farm con- 
sists of 230 acres and is given over to 
general farming; 20 to 25 head of cat- 
tle are kept the year around. 
come from the air laden with their 
odors therefore, they and _ silage 
should not be fed until the milk has 
been taken from the barn. I ship my 
milk to New York where I get the 
full exchange price. My milk is good 
favored and I have not heard one 
complaint. After I get through milk- 
ing I strain the milk through four 
thicknesses of cheesecloth. A wire 
gauze strainer will not take out any 
fine sediment that may be in the milk. 

Often it is difficult to detect taint 
in warm milk by ,the smell, as all 
warm milk with the animal heat in 
has that sickish odor peculiar to milk. 
My method of detecting tainted milk, 
which sometimes will not assert per- 
ceptible taint until after it has stood 
a short time, is to have on hand as 
many pint milk bottles or pint fruit 
cans as I have patrons; to have a little 
wooden or small galvanized iron tank 


6 or 8 inches deep that will hold them, 
get an equal number of snap clothes- 
pins, write the name of a patron on 
each bottle. Then I put a good sam- 
ple of warm milk supplied each patron 


in his jar and a clothespin on it and 
set the jars in the little tank filled with 
cold water. 

If this does not cool the milk enough 
I change the water once or twice, then 
let the samples set 24 hours and if 
it is O K the cream will taste sweet 
and clean. If the cream has a sickish, 
nasty taste I will wager dollars to 


doughnuts that the farmer has a foul 
smelling can, strainer or milking pail. 
This milk, I find, is the cause of our 
pin-holey curds and most of the prob- 
lems in making good flavored cheese. 

I suggest that farmers always use 
a brush with which to wash their tin- 
ware. are inexpensive and 
will get into seams where a cloth will 
not. Also any dairy goods supply 
house sells 60-pound boxes of salsoda 
for $1. A liberal handful of this in 
the wash water is almost indispensa- 
ble 
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The Tamworth Defended. 








At the recent meeting of the Iowa 
swine breeders’ association H. Woods 
Robinson of Chicago, said: “Ths 
Tamworth, which had many ardent 
supporters a few years ago, is grad- 
ually falling into oblivion, hog buyers 
objecting to the heavy bone and enor- 
mous head of that breed.”” Below are 
the opinions of a number of men fa- 
miliar with the strong and weak 
points of Tamworth swine. These 
opionions were called out by Mr Rob- 
inson’s statement. 

Replying to Mr Robinson's state- 
ment in reference to Tamworth hogs 
will say that it is somewhat mislead- 
ing. I have bred Tamworths for some 
years, being induced to try them 
through a circular issued by Sec 
James Wilson, advising American 
pork raisers to cross the Canada ba- 
con hog with American breeds. My 
experience is that he was right. How- 


DAIRY AND FEED LOT 


ever I would not consider pure Tam- 
worths profitable feeders. For a num- 
ber of years I have crossed them with 
the Jersey Reds with excellent result 
and have sold the offspring to cus- 
tomers who fattened them for home 
use. They all claim that they are de- 
cidedly better than any other breed 
of cross.—[W. Benninger, Pennsyl- 
vania. 
CONDEMNATION TOO SWEEPING. 


The inquiry as to the value of Tam- 
worth hogs has raised a question 
which has been in controversy for 
some time. I am inclined to think 
with Mr Robinson, that there has been 
a falling off in popular favor with the 
Tamworth. I think, however, that his 
statement is rather sweeping and that 
it does a serious injustice to the breed. 
The point that is made about the hog 
buyers objecting to the heavy bone 
and enormous head of the breed is en- 
tirely erroneous. It is true that the 
Tamworth has a long nose and long 
legs, but records taken from our 
slaughter tests go to show that the 
percentage of leg and head is not 
greater than that of other breeds; in 
fact, in many cases the percentage its 
somewhat smaller. The bone of the 
Tamworth is rather fine, the snout 
slender and the legs very tapering, es- 
pecially in the pure-breds. While 
there may be a little extra length of 
bone the weight is not greatly in ex- 
cess of the average and is much light- 
er than some of the heavy boned 
breeds of hogs. - 

I have been unable to find any crit- 
icism of the breed that will hold good. 
The falling off in popular 
think is due to the fact that the Tam- 
worth is a very active hog, rather 
nervous and in some instances at 
least perhaps a hard feeder. We have 
grown them for a number of years in 
the same lots with Yorkshires, Po- 
land-Chinas, Berkshires and Chester 
Whites and fail to find them unprofit- 
able in any case. They require a little 
better fence perhaps than the Poland- 
Chinas and Berkshires, but repay it 
in large litters of hardy, thrifty pigs. 
The side of the Tamworth when 
dressed is somewhat rough and does 
not make as nice a quality of bacon 
as the Yorkshire perhaps. Packers 
have objected to it or at least have 
raised this point in a few instances. 
It might count against the breed if 
raised in large numbers and sent to 
market in carload lots. 

The Tamworth is not being neg- 
lected in Minnesota; in fact, I think 
no other breed is increasing so rapid- 
ly. I believe, however, it is true that 
in Canada the Yorkshire is supersed- 
ing the Tamworth, packers contend- 
ing that it makes a better quality of 
bacon and _ buyers’ discriminating 
somewhat against the Tamworth. So 
far as I am concerned personally, I 
would put the Tamworths and York- 
shires on about the same basis. I be- 
lieve where the lean quality of bacon 
is wanted no other breed furnishes it 
in such large quantities. A cross be- 
tween Tamworths and _ Berkshires 
makes an excellent bacon hog. The 
pigs from this cross are ready feeders 
and finish quickly for market. They 
have the appearance of Tamworths in 
length of leg and snout but the body 
is a little rounder and plumper and 
they finish more readily. 

The good qualities of tht Tamworths 
lie in their prolificacy, hardiness and 
good feeding qualities. These must be 
weighed against a little surplus length 
of nose and leg and the nervous ten- 
dency mentioned heretofore. I think, 
however, that the good qualities far 
outweigh the poor ones and Tame- 
worths should be kept when a good 
quality of bacon is wanted.—[{Prof 
Andrew Boss, Minnesota. 

= 

Cows should not be exposed to heavy 
summer rains. Such exposure nearly 
always results in a shrinkage of milk 
and increased consumption of feed. 
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Washed in 1 minute 


Count the pieces — notice the dife- 
feremce—and you'll understand why the 
one who has to do the cleaning prefers the 
simple Sharples Tubular. 

There are other advantages just as much 
in favor of the Tubular. Write today for 
catalog V-100—it tells you all about the gain, 
use, and choice of a separator. 


The Sharples Separator Co. 
West Chester, Pa. 
Toronto, Can. Chicago, Ill. 
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A Big Difference 


One Minute’s Washing as compared to 
at least fifteen. Wouldn't you like to save 
at least fourteen minutes twice a day? 
One minute with a cloth and brush cleans 
the absolutely simple Sharples Dairy Tubular 
Cream Separator bowl shown in the upper 
picture. It takes fifteen minutes to halfan hour 
with a cloth and something to dig out dents, 





grooves, 
bowls—one of which is shown in lower picture. 


corners and holes to clean other 








Washed in 15 to 30 minutes 
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8 cows. 


investigating? 
illustrated 


gained in one month. 
330.24 is the total for the first year, and 
deducted for his machine, leaves him 
$230.24 net gain, with his machine paid for, 
Read the signed statement below: 


cows produced me about $25. T! i 
average herd, three of them being heifers. 
recommend the U. S. to all who want a first-class Separator. 


An Increase in Profits 


Here is the way it figured out for this man: 
$52.52 received the month he used the U. S. 
received the month he didn’t. 


At this rate 


Decne, Minn., June 6, rg05, 


“T purchased a No. 6 U. S. Separator Feb. 1, 1905, and sold 
cream the first month to the amount of $52.52, the product of 
The month previous to getting the Separator the 8 


This herd of cows is about the 
I can heartily 


“H. A. DRYER.” 


Pretty profitable investment, wasn'tit? Isn't it worth 
That costs you nothing. 
atalog No. 550-B, which will tell you af 
about it and show you how and why the Improved 


U.S. Cream Separators 


MAKE THE LARGEST PROFITS 


Send for 














“VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 
413 18 Distributing Warehouses throughout the United States and Canada 








teint Lameness resembles 
bone soqvin, bat the bunch is in front of the 
rue hock ‘Jo 4 little to the inner side, and 
soft and yielding, hardening sometimee as 
the case grows old. 


Fleming’s Spavin Cure (Liquid) 


is acqecial remedy for the soft and semi-solid 
. bunches that make horses lame—Bog-Spavin, 
Zhorovghpin. Gplint. Ourb, Oapped Hook: 
It isn’t liniment to bathe the part, 
nor is ita simple blister. It isa remedy un- 
like any other—doesn’t imitate and can’t be 
imitated. Easy to use, only a little required, 
oures the lameness, takes the bunch, leaves 
noscar. Money back if it ever fails, Wri 
for Free Horse Boo fore orde: it 
pay ty! about this remedy, and tells what to 
for blemishes of the hard and bony kind, 


FLEMING BEOS., Chemists, 
221 Union Steck Yards, Chicago, IL 








FREE TRA L 
COUR BITS IN ONE 
Sayers, ote, Bend for bit ou ecb 
os tom -k — ny 
Prof, J.R.Beery, Pleasant Hill, Ohie. 
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Fcr § ifle Opt! 
No More Blind Horses 3:7. °p7cit¢ Onthatmia 


sore eyes, BARRY CO., lowa City, lowa, have sure cure. 





Cures brittle hoof, corns, calks 
Pratts Peerless Hoof Ointment. 
Made by Pratt Food Co., Phila. Over 30 years old. 





DRILLING 

Machines 

Over 70 sizes and styles for drilling either deep or 
shallow wells in any kind of soil or rock. Mounted 


on wheels or on sills. With engines or horse powers. 
Strong, simple and durable. Any mechanic cap 


Operate them ensily. Send for catalog. 
WALLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, N. ¥. 


JONES PAYS 
FREIGHT 

Wacon $ 

SCALES 


ALL IRON. STEEL AND BRASS 
JONES Box3%, BincuamrTon, N.Y. 








The Double Acting Rams open the valves 
as well as shut them off with the power of 
the water. No stopping. 
©. & A. HODGKINS & CO., Mariboro, N. H. 





“I Saw Your Adv. in 
the Old, Reliable A. A.”’ 
If you begin every letter you write to an 
advertiser with the words above, you will 
be sure to get a prompt answer and 
exceptionally good treatment from our 
advertisers. 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a year, 
Fifty Cents for six months; if not paid,in advance, 
91.50 per year, (A year’s subscription free for a 
club of two new subscribers.) Subscriptions can 
commence at any time during the year. Specimen 
copy free. Foreign subscriptions, except Canada, 
62, or % id per year, postpaid. 

RENEWALS—The date opposite your name on 
your paper, or wrapper, shows to what time your 
subscription is paid. Thus Jan06 shows that pay- 
ment has been received up to January 1, 1906, 
Feb06 to February 1, 1906, aud so on. When pay- 
ment is made, the date, whicli answers for a receipt, 
will be changed accordingly. 

DISCONTINUANCES — Responsible subscribers 
wil) continue to receive this journal until the pub- 
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Land Monopoly Is ‘Doomed. 


The federal irrigation law provides 





that where semi-arid land in the 
west is. being reclaimed by gov- 
ernment irrigation work, individual 


holdings are_to be limited te 160 acres. 
The big land holders, the ‘grab-alls,”’ 
naturally object to any such disposi- 
tion and 2utting up of their large 
tracts. They fought bitterly in the re- 
cent national irrigation congress at 
Portland, against steps to secure mod- 
ification of the law, but without avail. 

The one simple and effective way of 
insuring needed reforms in the 
land laws is for congress to 
grant the right* of eminent domain 
to the reclamation service, under suit- 
able restrictions for compensating pri- 
vate owners for lands taken from 
them. The law in almost every state 
now provides for taking land needed 
for railroad, park or similar public 
purposes. In the same way, the fed- 
eral irrigation service should be em- 
powered to acquire any and all private 
lands essential to the proper carrying 
cut of any reclamation project. This 
would go to the extent of “taking 
over” large private tracts to be sub- 
divided into small holdings for actual 
settlers, as is the policy with public 
lands reclaimed by irrigation. Hold- 
ers of such large tracts should be paid 
@ fair price for the same, determined 
by disinterested experts or by the 
courts, but without reference to the 
increased value to be imparted to such 
lands by the irrigation system. 

It is only a question of time before 
this principle of the right of eminent 
domain is extended to the distribution 
of the enormous landed holdings of 
certain private parties outside the 
semi-arid region. 


For instance, the 


EDITORIAL. 


rublic welfare of California demands 
that Miller & Lux’s holdings of thou- 


sands of square miles of choice lands 
be subdivided among actual settlers. 
California needs this as much as she 
ever needed railways. If the people 
confer the right of eminent domain 
for railroad and park purposes, cer- 
tainly the public has full right 


(through appropriate legislation) to 
employ the same means for promoting 
the public welfare by compelling hald- 
of large tracts to sell out at a 
fair price to a state commission. which 
shall resell in small lots to actual set- 
tlers at a- slight profit but on easy 
terms. 


ers 


The remedy for land monopoly 
wherever found, whether west or east, 
we advocate is a combination of the 
principles of (1) eminent domain, as 
commonly practiced in America, (2) the 


New Zealand scheme for breaking up 
large holdings, and (3) the Irish land- 
purchase act, under which the British 
government is buying* out the Irish 
landlords and selling small holdings to 


occupiers. Such a combination can 
be developed in a manner that shall 
be entirely constitutional, just to the 
big owner, fair to the actual settler 
or tiller of the soil, while in the high- 
est degree safeguarding the public in- 


terest. 

The temerity of land monopolists in 
seeking to absorb to themselves the 
profits of federal irrigation, is forcing 
renewed attention this whole ques- 
tion of land monopoly. The people of 
the west will not longer submit 
having their development restricied by 
a relatively few landed monopolists. 
These interests reply that their private 


to 


to 


rights are sacred, that no legal means 
exists or can be devised for making 
them part with their land. But the 


same thing was said years ago by land 
owners when the people began to agi- 
tate for rights of way for public roads 
later for canals, still later for railway: 
and parks. 


A comprehensive system of reform 
in land tenure is to grow out of 
the federal government’s relations to 
forestry and irrigation. Not only the 
federal laws pertaining to public lands 
are to be reformed in the interest of 
the people, but state laws il} yet 
break up the private monopoly in land 


which is now so threatening a factor 
in some sections. It is all 2 maze of 
complications, but a way out will be 
found that shall be to al! 
cerned. 


con- 


just 





Getting Together. 





The cotton speculators are eating 
humble pie. There were evidences of 
a trembling of the knees as long ago 
as last spring, when the concerted 
movement on the part of producers,to 
restrict the acreage became apparent, 
As the season progressed cotton broke 
ers, and middlemen generally, have 
shown great respect for producers. The 
latest phase is the movement the 
trade to ask the Southern cotton asso- 
ciation to show bowelsgof mercy in 
fixing the price at which the staple 
shall be sold with the new crop now at 
hand. The above in substance is the 
situation. ; 

The’ Southern cotton association is 
meeting this week at Ashvilles N C, to 
consider the interest of producers. 


in 


Northern operators, professing to 
speak for the associations of cotton 
manufacturers both in America and 


England, made overtures to officers of 


the Southern cotton association just 
prior to the meeting, asking for a 
joint consideration of affairs, thus 


creating a sort of community of inter- , 
ests. The growers’ representatives 
very properly showed a willingness to 
confer with the spinners of the 
world, or their accredited representa- 
tives, over the question of a reasonable 
price for the coming cotton crop. 
While no deliberations or conclusions 
can definitely fix the value of cotton, 


a threshing out of the question in this. 


way should prove wholesome, looking 
toward more stability in the market 
and reasonable prices for producers of 
our great southern staple. 


- 
etl 


The reinstatement of Dr George T. 
Moore by Sec Wilson of the de- 
partment of agriculture, is generally 
commended by all who know the facts 
in the case. Dr Moore is a scientist 
who has done much for American 
agriculture and investigations now un- 
der way are likely to prove even more 
valuable than the discoveries already 
made public. It is also pleasing to 
know that Dr D. E. Salmon, chief of 
the bureau of animal industry, proves 
to be as free from graft as we had 
always believed him to be. Sec Wil- 
son asserts that the work of purify- 
ing and improving the department will 
go on, and that if any rascals are 
found they shall be turned out. 


Do you favor our efforts to add to 
grain growers’ profits by improved 
methods of selecting seed and by bet- 
ter culture? If so, write us expressing 
your approval. Read the article on 
Page 220 of this issue. Copy or cut 
out the coupon, sign it yourself, get 
cthers to sign and send it to us before 
September 20, and as much earlier as 
possible. We shall not be justified 
in embarking upon this gigantic enter- 
prise unless thousands of farmers ex- 
press an interest in it. Probably every- 
one who reads that article will be 
enthusiastic over it, but such enthu- 
siasm will ‘‘cut no ice’’ unless you 
communicate it to us in writing at 
ence. Don’t delay, therefore, but send 
iti your own name and as many more 
aSeyou can get, being careful to give 
the postoffice address with each name, 
also the number of acres of wheat, 
corn or oats usually grown by each 
party. If growers of a million acres 
of each of these crops would thus ex- 
press their desire to co-operate with 
American Agriculturist in this effort to 
immensely increase the profits of grain 
growers, we would push the thing in 
a manner that would positively assure 
its success. But without a very gen- 
eral expression of interest we will not 
be justified in prosecuting this under- 








taking. Therefore, brother farmer, it 
us “up to you.” Let us hear from you 
at once. 


-— 
——- 





A storm of applause greeted Ameri- 
can Agriculturist’s first magazine num- 
ber, issued last week. One enthusias- 
tic farmer writes: “This paper is 
worth many times its cost just as it 
was, but doubly so now that it is going 
to give subscribers 12 magazine num- 
bers between now and next July. If 
they are 4s fine as the September 2 
number, you are giving us too much 
for the dollar subscription.” It is nice 
to have our friends feel this way, but 
they know that we always more than 
“make good.” The new department, 
What the World is Doing, covering 
the news of the world, is also highly 
appreciated. It occupies the usual 
space in this and other regular issues, 
but expands to several pages, fully il- 
lustrated, in our magazine numbers. 
Our harvest issue, to appear under 
date of October 7, will be the next 
magazine number. 

—_—___._. > 

Now for the splendid New York 
state fair, to be held at Syracuse, Sep- 
tember 11-16. Every farmer and every 
farmer’s family who can make ‘it pos- 
sible to do so should attend one or 
more days. While on the grounds do 
not forget that the hand of welcome 
will be extended by our editors to all 


our friends at the American Agri- 
culturist headquarters. Go in and 
make yourselves at home, good 


friends, some of our editors or,.special 
representatives will be in charge and 
only too happy to treat you with good 
cld-fashioned hospitality. Make the 
headquarters of the American .Agri- 
culturist while at the fair your 











The Advancing Season 


Brings with it responsibilities which the pro. 
gressive farmer is always willing to assume 
Some phases of farm work ‘mmediately (or at 
least not remotely) ahead of us wii] be carefully 
and helpfully considered in American Agricuyi. 
turist of next week,September 16. Among these 
and other leading articles, may be named: . 


Handling Silage, by PROF THOMAS 
SHAW, our live stock editor. 


Preparing Poultry for Winter, by W. R. 
WOODEN, of Michigan. 4 

Effective Homemade Fruit Picker, Illustrated 
by A. C. HEDDEN of New York. : 


Proper Ventilation in Dairy Barn, I)lustrated, 
by H. E. COOK, of New York. 


Constructing a Farm Ice House, by W. W. 
STEVENS, of Indiana. 


Mr Puffer’s Substitute Iustrated, by J. L. 
HARBOUR, author of Mrs Puffer’s Quiet 
Fourth. 











» 
headquarters. This paper will also be 
represented at various other our 
leading eastern fairs in Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, etc. Where you can do so 


of 


make yourselves Known to our rep- 
resentatives. Make appointments with 
your friends to meet you there. Hand 
in any letters, jottings, etc, that you 
would like to send to the paper, as 
well as subscriptions or advertising 
orders. If there is anything you would 
like to Know about the paper, ques- 


tions you would like to ask, or other 
ways in which we can help you, just 
remember that we are only too glad 
to do this. See us at the fair, or send 
your inquiry, letter, bit of experience, 
or article for publication direct to the 
American Agriculturist, No 52 Lafay- 
ette Place, New York City. 
Eee 
An up-to-date advertisement should 
other attributes than attrac- 
It should be square and hon- 
est as well. Our guarantee which may 
be found this page insures our 
readers against misrepresentation. Al- 
ways mention this paper when corre- 
sponding with an advertiser. 
eS 
Silage as an Appetizer. 


ALSON SECOR. 


possess 


tiveness. 


on 





Utilize a silo and provide for the long 
winter that sure to come. Pickle 
your pasture so the stock can have 
succulent feed next winter when the 
frost has killed the pumpkins. There 
may be an abundance of pasture now, 
but the silo is the only thing that will 
give it to you next winter, or next 
August for that matter. Are you do- 
ing the best you can to provide suit- 
able as well as cheap feed for your 
stock? Many are not. 

Hay is good enough, 
hay is good; poor hay is good for 
nothing, except as a monument to 
mark the spot where you lost a lot of 
money. Good hay is necessary, but it 
is not sufficient. How would you like 
to live on dry toast, pre-digested saw- 
dust breakfast food without cream and 
water for six months? You would not 
stand for the kind of economy that 
cut out your supply of canned fruits, 
fresh fruits, pickles and vegetables. 

The silo is as necessary as the Mason 
fruit jar, or the refrigerator fruit car. 
Silage is as much a necessity for stock 
as fresh meats and vegetables are for 
ycu. You cannot buy palatability in 
anything that is very cheap. Silage 
has it at $2 per ton. There is a pun- 
gent aroma and a decided flavor to 
silage that makes everything hungry 
that gets a whif of it. I used to live 
near a brewery and,the smell. of the 
malt made me hungry all the time. 
Silage seems to affect stock the same 
way. To get returns from cows or beef 
cattle, they must be induced to eat an 
abundance of feed. Silage does the 
business. It gives zest to the appe- 
tite and aids in digesting other feeds. 


al 


Heifers require a larger amount of 
feed for the production of a certain 
amount of milk than do older cows. 


is 


is it? Good 
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What the World Is Doing. 


Political, Social, Scientific, Military, Edu- 
cational, Religious. 


EVENTS AT HOME AND ‘ABROAD. 
The End of the War. 


Japan and Russia have agreed on 
terms of peace. The envoys at Ports- 
mouth, N H, were in deadlock over the 
Japanese demands for indemnity and 
cession of the island of Sakhalin for 
10 days. At last Russia refused to 
pay indemnity in any guise, but con- 
sented to give up the southern half of 
Sakhalin. Japan agreed. The finai 
agreement was so sudden that every- 
one was surprised. But Japan gets 


all that she fought for and more, and 
gains greatly in moral prestige by the 
generous stand taken. 


The chief results of the war are: 
Japan established as the dominant in- 
fluence in Korea; Russia driven out of 
Manchuria, leaving there the “open 
door” of trade for all nations; guar- 
antee for the integrity of China; Japan 
given the strongly fortified city of 
Port Arthur and environs long held 
by Russia, and the best part of a big 
island, to say nothing of a lot of cap- 
tured war ships gained by Japan that 
leave her navy stronger than when 
the war began; Russian aggression 
checked in the far east and her navy 
destroyed; Japan raised to a high 
place among the great nations. 

Pres Roosevelt deserves and is given 
credit for doing more than any other 
man to secure peace. He brought the 
envoys together He held them to- 
gether when they were in disagree- 


ment. He urged the czar and mikado 
to make concessions, which they did. 
And out of it all came a just and hon- 
orable peace. Mr Witte, the chief Rus- 
sian envoy, achieved a diplomatic tri- 
umph in negotiating peace for his 
country that left the vanquished bear 
le humiliated by terms than the 
We rld t xpected. 

The Japanese and Russian armies 
stretching over a front of 100 miles 
and numbering over 1,000,000 men, 
have been ready for weeks for another 


great battle and awaiting the final 
word from the peace conference. Had 
the war gone on, Russia would doubt- 
less have suffered another defeat and 
it seemed only a question of time when 
Harbin and Vladivostock would fall 


before the arms of Japan. Happily all 
the bloodshed that would cost is pre- 
vented, Linevitch and Oyama can now 


meet and part as friends. The world 
looks for a great industrial movement 
directed by the brilliant gehius of the 
new Japan. American and European 
manufacturers stand in fear of the 
competition of the little brown men 
who do so well whatever they under- 
take. 


Briefly Told. 








The commander of the ill-fated war 
ship Bennington, has been ordered be- 
fore a court martial. A court of in- 
quiry reported that the only person 
living responsible for the explosion 
was an ensign and said nothing about 
Commander Lucien Young. Sec Bon- 
aparte of the navy department thinks 
Young’s conduct requires explanation 
and orders that he answer to the 
charge of neglect of official duty. The 
secretary disapproves the court of in- 
quiry’s findings that the Bennington 
was “in an excellent state of discip- 
line and in good and efficient condi- 
tion.” It may turn out that the re- 
port was a “whitewash.” Sec Bon- 
aparte evidently does not approve in 
“whitewash” for anyohe whose negli- 
gence caused so terrible a disaster as 
the Bennington explosion. 





A plan will be put before congress 
for a new shiv canal to connect Lakes 
Superior and Michigan. The scheme 
is to use the Au Train and Whitefish 
rivers and the canal would run from 
Au Train to Little Bay de Noquette. 
The Michigan peninsula is about 30 
miles wide between those points. Ships 
plying between Duluth, Minn, or Mar- 
quette, Mich, and Chicago would save 
300 miles. The canal would relieve 
the heavy traffic through the St Mary’s 
river and the Soo and in case of war 
with Canada would be safer for 


WHAT THE WORLD IS 


American shipping. It is claimed that 
the proposed canal could be easily 
built. 





Yellow fever has continued to spread 
in the south. New Orleans condi- 
tions are on the whole improved, but 
new cases are continually appearing 
and the death roll is nearing 300. 
Vicksburg and Natchez, Miss, and 
Pensacola, Fla, have had a number of 
cases of yellow fever, but alert and 
vigorous sanitary and quarantine meas- 
ures are in force by the government. 





The Lake Shore will soon issue $20,- 
000,000 in new securities and will use 
a good part of the money four-track- 
ing from Buffalo to Chicago. 

John Mitchell, president of the unit- 
ed mine workers, has declared in a 
speech that his organization‘ will de- 
mand recognition of the union and an 
eight-hour day, when the wage agree- 
ment expires March 31. Mitchell is 
trying to increase the membership and 
strengthen the organization of the un- 
ions, that they may be able to en- 
force their demands, if the mine-own- 
ers and operators demur. There is 
fear of a general coal strike in Penn- 
sylvania, and possibly in the middle 
west, but both sides say they do not 
expect it. , 





Philip Kreigh, who was the largest 
man in the world, has died at his home 
in StilesvM#le, Ind. He weighed 775 
pounds and was something over 6 
feet tall. 

Work has begun on a_ $10,000,000 
tunnel at Detroit to be put through un- 
der the Detroit river. It is part of a 
scheme for the Michigan Central and 
Canada Southern to get, if possible, 
the fastest line between Chicago and 
Buffalo. Tunnel work and other im- 
provements will be provided for at 
Buffalo, taking several million more. 





The New York Central railroad is 
putting $5,000,000 into new passenger 
equipment. New cars for the 18-hour 
train between New York and Chicago 
will cost $1,000,000. Telephone service 
has been added to the “20th Century” 
and Lake Shore Limited trains. 





Further grief is in store for those 
who recently juggled the cotton crop 
figures to their personal profit. E. 8S. 
Holmes, Jr, former associate statisti- 
cian of the department of agriculture, 
F. A. Peckham, a New York cotton 
broker, and Moses Haas of New York, 
indicted for conspiracy in the cotton 
report leaks, have been arrested. Bail 
of $10,000 each for Holmes and Haas 
was furnished. Peckham was put in 
jail in default of $12,000 bail. District 
Attorney Beach at Washington 
claimed in court this week that 
Holmes made $50,000 last December, 
had recently sold a mine for $73,000 
and had large sums of cash in bank 
vaults. Sec Wilson reports that Holmes 
admitted he and Peckham had close 
relations and were at one time in a 
business venture in which Holmes “was 
to have an interest equal to the sum 
of $6000, which he was to receive as 
a gift from the other members of the 
firm.” Haas was formerly an asso- 
ciate statistician in the crop report 
service. He is alleged to have been 
the go-between for Holmes and Peck- 
ham in handling advance information 
on the cotton crop. Haas proposes to 
put up a fight in the courts. 





The Pennsylvania railroad is about 
to spend $15,000,000 for 15,000 new steel 
freight cars. The iron and steel busi- 
ness of the Keystone state is booming. 


Famine is raging in Spain. Hun- 
dreds are starving. Food riots are fre- 
quent and bakers’ shops and houses 
are pillaged. Spain, 22 a nation, is not 
prospering, factories shut down be- 
cause the people are too poor to buy 
the products, taxes are burdensome. 
There is serious trouble ahead for the 
government and the people, who are 
far behind the times. 








Thomas FE. Waggaman, formerly 
treasurer of the Catholic university at 
Washington, D C, has been indicted 
for embezzlement. His troubles came 
from speculation in suburban. real es- 
tate. Some time ago he went into 
bankruptcy with liabilities of $5,- 
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The roof that lasts and anybody can lay.® Thousands of the most progressive 
farmers, dairymen, poultrymen, &s well as railroad companies and the U. 8, 
Government are using Paroid for —) siding in preference to all others, 


because they have proved that Paroid 


The Most Satisfactory 


or All Ready Roofings. 


This Is Why: It is made of extra strong felt. with an extra good saturation which makes it 
proof against sparks, cinders, water, heat, cold, acids and gases Light 
color; contains no tar; does not run nor crack and doesnot taint rain water. 

Don’t be put off with a cheap imitation. Get the economical Paroid—the roof that lasta. 


and name of nearest dealer. Investigate for your- 
Send for Free Sample self. Fora 2cent stamp we'll) send new book of 


complete plans for poultry and farm buildings. 


F. W. BIRD & SON, Makers. 
(Originators of the free Roofing Kit—fixtures for applying in every roll) 


East Waipele, Mass., 





Established 1817, 



























is purely automatic. 





or a mange steel, water tight. 
at feeding and stable cleaning 


This box, carrying manure, feed, grain, water, milk 
__ cans, etc., runs on a track overhead, out of the way, and 
will carry a weight, if peed be, of 1,500 lbs. The 


Automatic Drew Carrier 


$ You load and start. 
distance, dump contents and return to you. Box either wood 


dairymen and stockmen in U. S. 









It will run any 







Nothing like it to help out 
time. In use by leading 
and Canada. 



















A stable necessity. 
the Automatic Drew 





factory. We'll! 
users feel about it. 


20 Monree Street, 


Carrier means to you. Fa 
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DREW ELEVATED CARRIER CO-, 


Send for catalogue and see what | 
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Waterloo, Wis., U. S- A. 


















Best Cutters 


for Ensilage and Dry Fodder because of thetr rapid 
work, smooth, easy running and light power to 
operate, are 





The Gale-Baldwin 
end Baldwin Cutters 


They cut feed in four lengths and elewate amy height, 
straight away or aside, and do not clog. Strong seif- 
devices to ude all accidents 


Various aizes for hand and power, tudy i 
will kne why they fy > fy others. 
Ghe Belcher G Taylor A. T. Co. 
Bex 120, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 





Why Not Ship 
Some of Your Fruit 
This Way? 


We havean excelient market for Peaches, 
Plums, Pears, Apples, and Small Fruits of all 
kinds. We also handle large quantities of 
Potatoes, Cabbage and Onfens in season. 

Write us at once and we will gladly post 
you on our market. 


Henry J. Perkins Company, 
Distributers of Fruits and Produce, 
SPRINGFIELD. MASS. 

seeeenel 


CASH FOR AGRICULTURAL SERI 
We want back volumes and numbers of 


Epitomist, Amer. Agriculturist, Amer. 
Cultivator, Farmer’s Voice, Fruit Trade Jo 
Gardening, Holstein- . of Amer., House 
and Garden, —— wy! Apple Growers’ A 
Repts., National A Shi Ass’n., New 
land Farmer, Pacifie Ru “38, Prairie 
Rural New Yorker, Southern Planter, 

Western Agriculturist, Western 
Grower. If you have any in your ssession that 
you are willing to sell, send for list of wants to 
The Boston Book Co., 67 Francie #t., Back Bay, Reston, Base 








ORGANIZE 


A YOUNG BUT ENTERPRISING GRANGE 


Although only a little over a year old, 
ville, Chester county, Pa, is one of the strongest and 
It has a membership of over 130 with applications to swell the 
East Lynne grange entertained the Ches- 


the county. 
number beyond the 150 mark. 


grange of Union- 
enterprising in 


East Lynne 
most 


ter and Deleware counties Pomona recently, and its officers lined up before 


American Agriculturist’s camera as shown 
(2) 
overseer; 
Flora; (7) William Lamborn, steward: (9?) 


gatekeeper; 
(4) P. Webb, 
Alexander, 


(9) 


(1) William Bailey, 
Chambers, lecturer; 
retary: (6) Hannah 
Pertha Terdue, Pomona; 
nah Cloud, Ceres; (11) 


Agriculture in Subordinate Granges. 

The action of the Ohio state grange 
at its last session in establishing a 
reading course in agriculture for 
Patrons in connection with the 
agricultural college, is a_ step of 
advancement. This important work 
is under the direct supervision of 
Mrs Mary FE. Lee, whose. efforts 
to advance the _ educational  fea- 
tures of farm life are conspicuous. The 
first year’s work is now ‘well under 
way and will consist of a systematic 
study of soils. This will include 2 
careful review of the leading books 
on this subject. The book entitled The 
Soil and Crops, by Prof Hunt and the 
late Prof Morrow, published by Or- 
ange Judd Company, will be used. 

The fact that several persons in the 
same section are reading the same 
wouK at the same time adds interest 
to the work. Certain parts are dis- 
cussed at each meeting. Prof H. C. 
Price, dean of the agricultural col- 
lege, says: ‘‘Many young farmers are 
in the grange who have had high 
school and in some cases college train- 
ing. but none of it has been along the 
line of, agriculture. They are so sit- 


uated. that it is impossible for them: 


to attend an agricultural college, but 
they can take up a systematic course 
of reading and study and get a g¢geat 
deal out of it. The science of agricul- 
ture is advancing so rapidly that the 
farmer of to-day who keeps up with 
the times must be a scholar and must 
read and study something besides pa- 
pers. Disconnected reading along 
various lines of agriculture would un- 
doubtedly be beneficial, but to take up 
one subject and study it thoroughly 
would be far more valuable. In the 
past there has been the drawback that 
books suited for this purpose were not 
available, but in recent years many ex- 
cellent books have been published that 
are well adapted to their purpose. 

“In taking up this work, a class 
should. be formed of those who are 
interested in the work and who will 


Charles Love, 
Gertrude Chandler, 
(12) Elizabeth McFarlan, chaplain; and 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 


Facts About Cancer—A new book- 
let published at considerable expense 
by L. T. Leach, M D, of Indianapolis, 
Ind, tells the cause of Cancer and in- 
structs in the care of the patient. Tells 
what to do in case of bleeding, pain, 
odor, ete, and is a valuable guide in 
the management of any case. It ad- 
vises the best method of treatment, 
and the reasons why. In short, it is 
a book that you will value for its in- 
formation. It will be sent by, mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of ten cents, 
stamps or coin. 


above. They are as follows: 
Percy Barnard, master: (83) Mary 
(5) Mrs Walter Michener, sec- 


assistant steward: (10) Han- 
lady assistant steward; 
(183) Morgan McFarlan, treasurer. 


have enough of persistence to complete 
it. If half or more of the grange will 
take it, then it could be made to 
place the regular program and the lec- 
turer of the grange could act as leader 
But it should be distinctly understood 
that it means work, and that unless a 
person is willing to sacrifice some time 
and pleasure for study it is useless to 
take up the work. Education is only 
achieved by effort and is not well 
adapted for a pastime or an entertain- 
ment. In case not enough of the 
grange care to take up the work to 
justify making the work of the regular 
program then a class can be formed 
and one member chosen as leader. It 
is better to have six good, active, en- 
thusiastic persons in a class than 20 
half-hearted ones who would start in 
with it for the novelty of it.” 


- 


New York Grange Notes. 


re- 





Oneida county Pomona grange is 
trying to organize an insurance com- 
pany. About $85,000 out of the $100,- 
000 desired in insurance has been ob- 
tained. 

Oswego Pomona grange will meet 
with Parish, Tuesday morning, Sep- 
tember 12. An able speaker is ex- 
pected to address the meeting in the 
afternoon. It is hoped that the attend- 
ance will be large. 

Grange day at the state fair will be 
observed on the grounds at Syracuse, 
according to a recent communication 
from Sec Shaver, Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 13. All granges in the state are 
urged to be present. A very interest- 
ing and instructive program has been 
arranged and the day will doubtless 
prove a gala one in New York grange 
history. 

In a recent communication from 
County Deputy Eggleston he says 
grange day at the Essex county agri- 
cultural society will be observed Sep- 
tember 7. The fair will be held at 
Westport on Lake Champlain, Sep- 
tember 5-8. A tent has been placed 
at the disposal of Patrons to be used 
as grange headquarters during the 
fair. At 10.30 a m, an address will be 
delivered by either Worthy Master 
Norris or State Lecturer Sheperd; also 
one by a representative of the state 
engineer’s office on the question of 
good roads. 

Two candidates joined the grange at 
the last session of Elba. Pomona 
zrange will meet with Elba the first 
Thursday in October. 


-— 
-_ 





Tt works like magic, if you state in 
writing advertisers, “I saw your advin 
the old reliable A A.” 





AND EDUCATE 
Deliberations of the Irrigation Congress. 


The national irrigation congress, 
which recently held interesting 
sions at Portland, Ore, strongly 
ported the federal reclamation 
Included in the _ resolutions 
adopted were the following, in 
stract: 

It is the opinion of the national irriga- 
tion congress that the national irrigation 
law should be so extended bv congress 
as to include Texas within its provisions. 

This congress desires to express its high 
appreciation of the national irrigation 
law, and hails with pleasure the oppor- 
tunities afforded under its beneficent pro- 
visions for homemaking, and hopes that 
the several governmental enterprises now 
under contemplation as well as under con- 
struction will be pushed to a speedy and 
successful completion. 

We urgently request congress to con- 
sider, and if. warranted by the constitu- 
i to enact such laws as will enable 

government of the United States to 
exercise the right of eminent domain 
when necessary to carry out the purposes 
of the national irrigation law; favors the 
early reclamation of small tracts of land 
whenever the cost per acre of same does 
not exceed the cost per acre of larger.en- 
terprises of similar character, and when- 
ever, in the judgment of the reclamation 
service it deems such reclamation of suffi- 
cient importance to receive attention. Ap- 
proves the creation of national forest 
service and advocates maintenance of for- 
est reserves, and extension and protection 
of forest reserves where irrigation is nec- 
essary on the stream systems affected 

It is the sense of this congress that we 
favor such national legislation as will 
tend to preserve and extend the beet 
sugar industry. 

This congress calls attention to the 
fact that there is not nor has there been 
any connection whatever between the na- 
tional irrigation congress and the incor- 
porated company known as the national 
irrigation association, and it is hereby 
announced that no person or corporation 
is authorized to solicit or collect money 


ses- 
sup- 
law. 
finally 
ab- 


for or in behalf of the national irrigation 
congress. 

Believing that too much capital, public 
and private, cannot and will not be in- 
vested in the reclamation of arid lands 
it is the sense of this congress that goy- 
ernment as weli as ovrivate’ enterprise 
should both be extended to the utmost 
and that government enterprise should 
not unnecessarily interfere with prior pri- 
vate enterprise actually engaged in any 
particular field, nor should subsequent 
private enterprise unnecessarily interfere 
with nor prevent government enterprise 
from reclaiming ar:d lands. 

THE CONGRESS. 
plank in 
dealing 
act, the 
national irri- 


SOME DETAILS. OF 

With a oattle over a 
platform ‘of resolutions 
the federal reclamation 
annual session of the 
gation congress closed. This session 
was considered by the delegates as 
probably the most important in the 
history of the organization, for the rea- 
son that the arid region of the United 
States is on the eve of a more rapid 
and effective development than it has 
obtained at any period since artificia] 
means were introduced in this vast 
section of the country to produce 
crops, and especially the pas- 
sage of the federal irrigation law three 
years ago. 

The reclamation act 
in any district which is being re- 
claimed by government irrigation 
work, individual holdings of land shal! 
be limited to 160 acres, and no work 
will be done unless the owners of lind 
sign the contracts necessary to cut up 
and dispose of their lands according 
to the provision of the law 

There were delegates to the congress 
who desired this section of the law 
amended so as to permit larger in- 
dividual land holdings, and they at- 
tempted to get the irrigation congress 
to take some favorable action in this 
connection. The committee on reso- 
lutions, however, inserted a plank in 
the general resolutions platform com- 


its 
with 
13th 


since 


provides that 








HEAT, rye, oats and barley are 


QW) dependent on Porasu for proper 
nourishment to produce full, heavy 
kernels of fine milling quality, and 
strong stalks which do not lodge. 

A complete fertilizer, containing not 
less than 6 per cent. of actual Porasn, 
is best for grain. A larger amount may 


be frequently used 


with added profit. 


Our books on agriculture will be sent 


free to all farmers who write for them. 
Address, German Kali Works, 93 Nassau Street, New York. 











E cellent for Barns, Sheds, Houses, Ete, 


ere isac ce to get a two-ply rooting felt at a 
© want to make it easy for you to test 
this popular H. B. Brand felt roofing, and havo 
made the price exceptionally low. We can't 
arantee this price will hold good always, so 
zee need roofing for your house, barn, corn 
» poultry house, or for covering the sides 
of your building, inside or outside, better send 
— orderatonce. Weare the largest roofing 
ousein the world. Remember, this price 1s 
Potetan ori = “Se H. B. felt roofing. 
er grades of roof covering Ask 

for free ys and booklet D 
O8., Loomis dz SSth Sts., 

Chicago, il. 




















TONS 
rT 


BALES *= TO%S HAY 


Gem and bt ps 
years — 18 patents; big feed opening; eatest wer. 

‘° get the book of facts and letters toon oer esers just 
say HAY PRESS to GEO. ERTEL OO., Quincy. LiL 


Presses. Easy to operate. Easy to buy, 





Once tried—always used 
Pratts Distemper Cure. 
Made by Pratt Food Co., Phila. Over 30 years old. 





PRESS HAY 


Profitably for yourself and your neighbors 
with the Double Stroke, Full Circle 


RED RIPPER HAY PRESS. 


One and two horse sizes. Large capacity. 
Simple in construction. 3 
Half the Weight, Half the Price, 
of others of same capacity. Bales all kinds of 
hay and straw. Send for catalogue. 


Harder Mfg. Co.,Box 153, Cobleskill, N.Y. 














See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 

















mending the present irrigation law, 
and this precipitated a hot fight when 
the platform was presented for adop- 
tion on the last day of the convention. 
dissenters lost and the platform 


he 
= adopted without any changes. 
Boise City, Ida, was selected as the 
next meeting place of the congress 
after a hard fight in which Denver was 
the chief opponent. 

Officers elected were: President, 
Gov George C. Pardee of California, 


re-elected; first vice-president, L. W. 
Shurtliff of Utah; second vice-pres- 
ident, J. H. Stephens of Texas; third 
vice-president, E. L. Smith of Oregon; 
secretary, Colonel H. B. Maxon of 
Nevada. 

CONGRESS FAVORS THE 160-ACRE CLAUSE. 
It developed at the meeting of the 


congress that probably the greatest 
hindrance to the successful working 
out of the reclamation act is the re- 


juctance on the part of large land own- 
ers in many instances to cut up their 
land and reduce their holdings to 160 
acres. The congress placed itself on 
record as favoring a national law that 
the federal government the 


will give 

right of eminent domain. This, in the 
opinion of the majority of the dele- 
gates, is the quickest, if not the only 


solution to this exasperating question. 
Oregon, especially, is now battling 
with this question and it is claimed 
bv the government engineers that this 
t would now have irrigation proj- 
ects well under way were it not for 
the action of large land owners in the 
arid sections of the state in refusing, 
or neglecting to conform to the law. 

Oregon has contributed, through the 
ale of public land, over $4,000,000 to 
the reclamation fund, and yet, aside 
from surveys for proposed irrigation 
projects no work of practical value 
has been accomplished. 

A FLURRY OVER IMMIGRATION. 

The subject of immigration was like 
a red rag in the face of a bull to the 
congress. Many of the delegates to 
the irrigation congress were delegates 
also to the Trans-Mississippi commer- 
cial congress. At this last named con- 
vention the subject of immigration 
was a paramount issue and caused a 
bitter fight on account of the injection 
in the resolutions offered the question 
of Chinese exclusion. The Trans- 
Mississippi congress had adopted a 
resolution that on the surface was 
meaningless, but which, between the 
lines, is understood to be in favor of 
the admission of Chinese coolies into 
the United States if the present Chi- 
nese boycott against American mer- 
chandise and goods of all kinds cannot 
be raised by other means. Therefore, 
when a resolution was introduced by 
William E. Smythe, of California, pro- 
viding for the creation of an immi- 
gration commission, it was killed. He 
suggested the idea of colonizing by 
having each state supply its portion 
of settlers through action of the federal 
government. To make his idea plain, 
he said: 

“Let me 
llustration 


state 


give you a more specific 
of the plan. If we claim 
on the average 320,000 acres a year, 
then Pennsylvania, with its popula- 
tion of more than 6,000,000, would be 
entitled to use 25,208 acres. This 
would make homes for 630 families on 
40-acre farms. Pennsylvania would 
suddenly wake up to the fact that na- 
tional irigation exists for the benefit 
of the nation and that her own people 
were born to a precious heritage out 
here in the west. Applications would 
begin to flow in from every homeseek- 
er on every hand, and I am very much 
mistaken if Pennsylvania's quota of 
irrigated land would not be subscribed 
ten times over.”’ 

Mr Smythe of California, in order to 
get the question started, made a mo- 
ticn as follows: Moved, that in view 
of the paramount importance of se- 
curing the prompt and successful set- 
tlement of the arid lands to be re- 
claimed under the national irrigation 
act, and of finding a wise solution of 
the kindred problem of foreign immi- 
gration, a committee of not less than 
15 be named by the chair, to be known 
as the special committee on immigra- 
tion and settlement of arid lands, of 
which committee the president of this 
congress and the chairman of its ex- 
ecutive committee shall be members, 
ex-officio, and that it shall be the duty 
of this committee to consider the sub- 
Ject as thoroughly as possible and re- 
port whether or not some action by 
this congress is feasable. ‘.As noted 
above, no such action was taken. 








Advocate Less Expensive Roads, 


The town boards of Oneida Co, N Y, 
make the following suggestion: “We 
would not recommend that every town 
in this county have built within its 
borders a road costing on the average 
$7000 a mile, as we believe*each town 
should govern itself according to its 
own local conditions, but we have pro- 
vided figures to show that no matter 
whether a.town has a high or a low 
assessed valuation, it could, under the 
$50,000,000 bond issue, if its own board 
so desired, have, without excessive tax- 
ation, just as wide*and just as expen- 
sive roads as any other town in any 
other part of the state. 

“If the county and town can devise 
methods by which the roads to be 
built should have an average cost of 
$4000 a mile instead of $8000 a mile, 
the charge to the town under the bond 
issue for each mile of highway built 
would be $30 for each mile the first 
year; and to the county, the increase 
in tax the first year for each mile of 
highway would be $70; and to the 
state it would be $100. In other words, 
under the $50,000,000. bond issue the 
state, county and town could obtain 
a road costing $4000 a mile at an 
increase in their annual tax levy of 
$200, which under the present system 
of payment would call for the expen- 
diture of $4000 in cash, or under the 
bond issue they could obtain a road 
costing $8000 a mile for an increase In 
their tax levies of $400 in place of rais- 
ing $8000 in cash, as provided by the 
present method. Under the bond {Is- 
sue each town and county Is free to se- 
lect as expensive a road or as cheap 
@ road as their local conditions re- 
quire.”’ 











Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Five Cents a Word 
READ BY 500,000 PEOPLE WEEKLY 





THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only 
FIVE cents a word, you can advertise anything 
you wich to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement, and each initial or a number counts 
as one word, C must accompany each order, 
and advertisement must have address on, as we 
cannot forward replies sent to this office. 

_ COPY must be received Friday to guarantee 
insertion in issue of the following week, Adver- 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO 
RENT” will be accepted at the above rate, but 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET, 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus making 
a small adv as noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange’ adver- 
tising is only five cents a word each insertion. 

Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 





52 Lafayette Place, New York City 
LIVE STOCK. 
RERKSHIRE SWINE BREEDERS _ wishing 


service boars to improve their herds should inspect 
those at ‘‘Willswood,”” or we will select at rea- 
sonabie prices. All are recorded, do not buy 
other, Some advertisers offer stock y less than 
they ought to be worth for pork, Is this con- 
sistent? W ‘ILLS A. SEWARD, Budd's Lake, N J. 


REGISTERED Poland- -Obinas, Berkshires, Ches- 
ter Whites; large strains; all ages, mated, not 
akin; bred sows, seryice boars; Scotch Collie pups; 
Guernsey calves. ite for circulars. P. F. HAM- 
ILTON, Cochranville, Pa. 


FOR SAL&—Prime 3-year-old Angora bucks of 
the best Harris blood. Apply te WILLIAM R. 
PAYNE & CQ, Thomas street, New York City. 

SHROPSHIRE SHEEP—Rams and ram lambs; 
all stock recorded and of the best breeding. SID- 
NEY SPRAGUE, Falconer, N Y. 


~ DUROC-JERSEY PIGS, eligible, $6; also 3 regis- 
tered breeding sows. Must be sold at once. 
STANLEY PRATT, Albion, N Y. 


POLAND-CHINAS—April, June, July pigs; sows 
bred for Sept farrow. B. H. ACKLEY, Lacey- 
ville, Pa. 


any 























good ones, 


Station, Monroe Co, 


SHROPSHIRE RAMS for sale, 
< o 8. DAVIS, Chili 
N Y. 


REGISTERED Holstein cows, Chester White pigs, 
Collie pups. SPRINGDALE FARM, Wyalusing, Pa. 


PURE-BRED Shropshires, English, Canadian and 
home bred. JESSE CARRIER, Fulton, N Y. 


PERCHERON and French Coach stallions, Collie 
pups, ELWOOD AKIN, Auburn, N Y. 

REGISTERED Duroc-Jersey pigs, 13 weeks old, 
$7 each. L. C. HALL, Atwater, N Y. 


DORSET RAM lambs. Registered. MERTON 
PHELPS, Castile, N Y. 

CHOICE CLEVELAND bays. G, SUPUFNER, 
Leraysville, Va, 

















AMONG THE FARMERS 


GOLD COIN “seed wheat, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


WANTED-—Sufferers to try “Cura Headache’; 
applied externally; if not relieved we'll cheer- 
fully re’ your money; 30 cents per bottle by 
mail. EW MFG CO, 20 Congress street, 
Boston, Mass. 


FONTAINE erhock binder prevents corn shocks 
being injured in field, saves labor; most highly in- 
dorsed. Sent, express prepaid, for $1.75, Write for 
pamphlet. THE: FONTAINE CQO, Christie, Va. 








APPLE AND PEACH: CARRisaS—If you have 
fine apples, peaches or tomatoes, ship them in 
the South Side carriers. SOUTH SIDE MFG CO, 
Petersburg, Va. 





NEW STEEL WIRE NAILS (mixed sizes), $1.60 
per 100 Ibs. Write for prices on regular sizes of 
wire or cut nails, CASE BROS, Colchester, Ct. 





GALVANIZED PLAIN WIRE (sizes 8 to 14), at 
$1.50 per 100 Ibs. Write us for special prices on barb 
or twist wire, CASE BROS, Colchester, Ct. 





MUSHROOM BASKETS—The regular standard 
mushroom basket. Send for catalog and prices. 
SOUTH SIDE MFG CO, Petersburg, Va. 





FOX TRAPPING—All methods, secrets, scents, 
es. etc, stamp. DEAN & CO, Williamsport, 
a. 


180 ENVELOPES and 150 letter heads printed, 
50 cents, 8 A, CLARKE, Sadsburyville, Pa. 

BUY Union Lock poultry fence of ‘CASE “BROS, 
Colchester, Ct. Price list free. 





BARGAINS in bushel crates. ARTHUR FER- 
RIS, Kidders, N Y, 
PATENT attorney, 


ington, D € 





SAMUEL H. EVANS, Wash- 
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MERCHANTS. 
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COMMISSION 


SHIP YOUR BUTTER, eggs, poultry, apples, 
hay, potatoes, pork, d calves, to the - 
oldest commission house in New York. “Bicabtisnes 
= E. B. WOODWARD, 32 Greenwich &t, New 





BUTTER, eggs, poultry, hay, straw and all prod- 
uce; daily returns. Est'd 1844. GIBBS & BRO, 
Philadelphia. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP V/ANTED. 
5 Cents Per Word 











RAILROADING—Wanted fiemen 
for all North American railroids, 
necessary. Firemen $75, become 
earn $180. Brakemen $60, become 
earn $140. Unequaled opportwnuity 


and brakemen 
Experience un- 
engineers and 
conductors and 
for storing, am- 


bitious young men. Name position preferred, 
Send stamp for particulars. KAILWAY ASS#)- 
Room 117, 227 Monroe street, Brooklyn, 


CIATION} 
Y. 


r 





WANTED—Young men to learn telegraphy. The 
demand for good operators is greater than the 
supply. We teach telegraphy quickly and _ thor- 
oughly at small cost, Good paying positions se- 
cured for all graduates, Illustrated catalog mailed 
free. EASTERN SCHOOL OF TELEGRAI’HY, 
Box 1, Lebanon, Pa. 


YOUNG ABLE-BODIED MEN meek, railway 
train service; baggagemen, brakemen, locomotive 
firemen, electric motormen and conductors; expe- 
rience ye 4 prepare you at home by mail. 
Enclose stamp for application blank and booklet. 
J. P, RAILWAY INSTITUTE, >, Sp jud, 








POULTRY SUPPLIES. 


NEW 12-CHICK brooder, $%.75 
FEZLER, Patchogue, N Y. 





CHARLES 





DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 


THOROUGHLY BROKEN American Foxhounds 
that are good hunters and know where and how 
to hunt foxes. Also some very good Beagle and 


Rabbit hounds. Stamps for circular, J. HOWARD 
TAYLOR, West Chester, Pa. 
~ COL L LIE PUPPIES with genuine ‘pedign ees, ) to 


$10. MRS HUGH BRINTON, West Chester, Pa, 





EGGS AND POULTRY. 


9 VARIETIES, 3200 birds, 
eges, for broilers, and fancy dogs, ferrets, Angora 
goats, hares, etc, Description, colored 60-page book, 
10c; list free. J. A. BERGEY, Box F, Telford, Pa, 

grapes, 
sold at highest 
Produce avenue, 


consisting of poultry, 





EGGS, poultry, celery, 
apples, potatoes, cabbage, 
prices, T> J. HOOVER, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 

209 POULTRY, ferrets, 
Rooklet free; description, 
J. A. BERGEY, Box F, 


EDWARD G. NOONAN, 





cauliflower, 
onions 
112 


dogs, “pigeons, “hares, ete. 
colored 60-page book, 10c. 
Telford, Pa. 








breeder of thorough- 





bred poultry, Marietta, Lancaster County, Pa. 
20 BROWN and White Leghorn hens. ASH- 
MEAD, New York, 


Williamson, 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


“MEALY’ SEED WHEAT—Beardless, 
yielder, hardy, fly resisting, best 
ties, clean; price $1.60 per bushel, 0 
cents; with 10 bushels, bags free. MINISINK 
FARM COMPANY, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 


great 
milling quali- 
1 


new bags 


SEED WHEAT Before buying write us for 
prices stating how much you will use. Booklet 
free. Samples for stamp. Four tardy and pro- 
lific varieties, clean and — . H. HOFF- 
MAN, Bamford, Lancaster Co, Pa 


$1.10 bu f o b, 
extra; yield 33 bus this year. Also O I C 
registered, IDLEWILD FARM, Ludlowville, NY, 











sale, grown by 
American. 


SEED and roots for 
stock guaranteed true 
Ravena, N Y, 


GINSENG 
myself. All 
W. ELMENDORFP, 





WANTED—To exchange sweet potatoes for Bart- 





lett pears. Write for particulars. WM LORD, 
East New Market, Md. 

MAMMOTH white winter seed rye. Send 
for cirenilar with photograph of rye. E. L. 


CLARKSON, Tivoli, NY. 


FOR SALE—White Starr seed rye, $1 per bushel, 
bags free. LEVI MORRISON, Greenville, Pa. 


“SEED WHEAT Send for samples and low down 
prices, CHARLES BUCHAN, Stanley, N Y. 








FOR SAL E- “Delaware grown crimson clover seed, 
$5 bushel. J. wal HOLLAND, sattteed, Del, 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 


FOR SALE—Cast steel frame Ross ensilage 
eutter, practically unbreakable, 18-inch knife, 
good order. Cost $350, price $135. Large bale 
“Giant”’ full circle horse press, litt'e used. Cost 

. Price $200. W. L. MITCHELL, Unton 
City, Pa. 

5-HORSE F POWER gasoline engine, little used. 


A bargain. Also all sizes new engines. Send for 
oniben PALMER BROS, Cos Cob, Ct. 





IF A PERSON OWNING “a a poultry farm with 
300 to 500 or more,’” young maA hens, desives a 
partner to manage and do all the work, for equal 


shares of profits (selling eggs the specialty), the 
coming season, address, with full particulars, to 
P O BOX 122, Interlaken, Seneca Co, N Y, 











SITU ATSONS WANTED—MEN. 
214 Cents Per Word 
WANTED—By marricd man, good habits, po-i- 
tion as manager small dairy or stock farm, near 
city. BOX 533, Oxford, N Y. 
FEMALE HELP WANTED. 
5 Cents Per Word 
WOMAN'S NATIONAL HOUSEHOLD AL- 
LIANCE, organized under the patronage of many 
leading women to furnish competent serv s and 
help for city and country homes, also f iotels, 
stores, offices, factories, the trades and profes- 


sions. If you want female or male employees for 
any purpose, or if you wish a position, apply for 
particulars with stamp t6 WOMAN’S NATIONAL 
HOUSEHOLD ALLIANCE, 6 West Thirty-Sixth 
St, New York City. We have a large demand just 
now from homes in and around New York for 
competent help at high wages—cooks, housemaids, 
general housework, second girls, lanndresses, govern- 
esses or tutors, seamstresses, housekeepers, coach- 
men, butlers, waiters, gardeners, handy men for all 
work about city or village homes; also for office 
help, factory workers, employees in the trades, etc, 
Opportunity offered to the inexperienced to learn, 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by Hali a Million People Each Weck 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, - New York City 


ever offered; 
soil; good house 
over 100 acres in 
is near Salishury; 
terms easy. Address 
Salisbury, Md. 








FARM FOR SALE—Cheapest 
splendid locations and elegant 
and outbuildings; fine fruit; 
cultivation; contains 200 acres; 
can be bought for $1800; 
SAMU EL P. WOODCOCK, 


one 








SELL or exchange 80-acre dairy farm in 
34 mile from town and railroad, 
Best soil, good markets and schools. Barn, new 
house, etc; 200 beehives and supplies, Value $3000, 
Address owner, H. JOHANSEN, %2 W Monree 
street, hicago, 


FOR SALE—Best, 


wi LL 
central Wisconsin, 


sheapest ang nicest loc ated 
stock farm — the United States” Has beautiful 
water fron and contains 0 acres, Address 
SAMU BL B, WwooDCoc K, Salisbury, Md, 


FOR SALE— Fine fruit 
county, Del; 115 acres; P 
farm; 7-room house; good 
DICKE RSON, Harrington, 








track farm, Kent 
W side track on 
outbuildings. A. 

el. 


and 


FLORIDA —For ‘investments, homes, farms, fruit, 
poultry and cattle ranches. For particulars and 
literature, address BOARD OF TRADE, Palatka, 


improved 
EVE- 


BARGAIN—Well 
for particulars, F, CL 
Forge, Va, 


en 


“FOR SALE AT A 
Virginia farm. Write 
LAND, Box li75, Providence 


Cost $.85; Resuits $22.75. 


I have found advertising in the 
Farmers’ Exchange column of Amer- 
ican Agriculturist very satisfactory in- 
deed. One insertion last fall, costing 
but &5 cents, brought me sales of poul- 
try to the amount of $22.75, besides 
many inquiries, and the end is not yet, 
for still they come.—[H. J. Hunt, Newe 
castle, Pa. 











cig] 
Southern Edition 


For Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, the 
Carolinas, Georgia, Florida, Alabama 
and Mississippi, American Agriculturist 
is carefully studying the needs of our 
southern fruit growers, farmers and 
planters in each of these states, and aims 
to print each week just such information 
as will be most heipful to the practical 
man. We invite particularly correspond- 
ence from our friends in the south. If 
you are puzzled over a question of farm 
management, of crop rotation, care of the 
soil, the development of the live stock or 
dairy industry, the possibilities in poul- 
try raising, let us hear from you. Jct 
down your thoughts and experiences in 
your own words. It is the business of the 
editor to dress these up, if necessary, be- 
fore printing. Make this your own paper, 
and remember that the “old reliable” 
American Agriculturist is yours. 
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Harvesting Cowpea Seed. 
OKLAHOMA EXPERIMENT STATION, 


One of two methods is generally 
used in harvesting cowpea seed. The 
pods are either picked off by hand as 
they ripen, or the vines are gathered 
when the greater part of the pods are 
ripe and then the peas are flailed or 
threshed out. 

The fact that the pods do not all 
ripen at the same time and shatter 
after being ripe a few days, makes it 
necessary to gather them as they ripen 
if some seed is not to be lost in the 
field. In order to gather in a erop of 
cowpea seed without waste, from two 
to three pickings must be made. The 
first one or two gatherings must be 
made by hand but the last pods to 
ripen may be harvested with the vine 
and flailed out. One great drawback 
to the hand picking method is the 
hand labor required and consequently 
the cost. A fairly active boy can, in a 
patch where the crop of pods is fair, 
pick from 50 to 75 pounds of pods in 
ten hours. The pods will yield about 
70 pounds of seed to the hundred. As 
a rule it will not cost far from 75 cents 
to $1 a bushel to get cowpeas picked 
by hand. In some localities it is a 
common practice to give half of the 
seed for the labor of picking. It is 
but a gmall matter to separate the 
grain om the pods after they have 
been picked. This can be rapidly 
done with a flail, but if a bean huller 
is available, that will be found much 
better for the purpose. 

The method of-allowing the pods to 
remain on the vines until all, or a 
greater part of them are ripe, and then 
cutting the vines and curing them 
and then flailing or threshing out the 
peas, will be found to be the most 
practical method of gathering the seed 
in many cases, although with this 
method more or less of the seed will 
be lost on the ground by some of the 
riper pods popping open before the 
cutting and during the harvest. But 
the expense saved by doing away with 
the hand labor in picking will more 
than balance this loss and if it can be 
arranged so that hogs can be turned 
on the patch after the crop iis re- 
moved the greater part of the peas 
that have shattered out will be picked 
up. In harvesting cowpea vines to 
save the seed they may be cut with a 
scythe, mower, an improvised hori- 
zontal knife fastened to the shank of 
a cultivator, or a regular bean har- 
vester. In order to use the last two 
methods the plants must be in rows 
and at least 2 feet apart. Very little 
need be said on the method of cut- 
ting with a scythe. It is a very la- 
borious way and horse power can, in 
most cases, be used to better advant- 
age and with less expense. A very 
good way to harvest cowpea vines, 
especially those bearing seed, is to 
cut off the plants just below the sur- 
face of the ground as the ordinary 
bean is harvested in the north. 

After cowpea vines bearing seed 
have been cut it is desirable to get 
them stored or threshed as soon as pos- 
sible, as the sun causes the pods to 
shed the seed. Usually the vines are 
so green and contain enough green 
leaves that they cannot be put in a 
stack or mow without some curing in 
the field. The vines should be put 
into cocks at once after cutting and 
after a day or so curing in the field, 
be put in small, loose stacks or in 
mows where the beans that shatter 
out may be saved. Many times half 
of the seed is allowed to shatter out 
after the vines — been shocked by 
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leaving them in the field too long. 
The greater part of the drying and 
curing should be done in the stack or 
the mow. 

The average yield of cowpea seed 
per acre at the Oklahoma experiment 
station varies from eight to 14 bushels, 
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GEORGIA. 


Harvest News from Georgia. 
J. C. M’A. 


Propitious weather for spring cot- 
ton has placed the picking season far 
in advance of any year of the last dec- 
ade and many farmers will soon be 
practicaily through. McDuffie county 
will probably finish by October 1. In 
central portion of Columbia county 
the bulk of the crop has already been 
picked. In Richmond county, the 
crop is in nearer normal condition 
than in any other section of the state. 
At Macon the new crop is coming in 
freely and but little old stock is being 
held over. 

The Georgia agricultural society met 
in annual convention at Albany, Au- 
gust 22-28, and elected J. J. Connor of 
Barton county president as Dudley M. 
Hughes refused to stand for re-elec- 
tion. Martin V. Calvin of Richmond 
county was re-elected secretary of the 
organization. A bonded cotton ware- 
house will soon be ready for business 
at Watkinsville, Oconee county. The 
Atlantic states warehouse company, 
the largest concern of its kind in the 
south, has been granted a water right 
by the city of Augusta. 

Numerous small cotton factories are 
being built and additions being made 
to those already in existence. At the 
state meeting of the Georgia division 
of the southern cotton association, 10 
cents per pound was fixed as the min- 
imum price for cotton and 30 cents 
per bushel as the price for cotton seed. 
Cotton is now selling higher than at 
this date last year and cottonseed is 
steadily advancing. Fall fruits of do- 
mestic growth are plentiful at pres- 
ent, especially is the scuppermong 
crop a notable one. 


Macon—The 29th 


annual session of the Ga state hort 
society was held at Macon, Sept 5-7. 
There was a fine attendance of horti- 
culturists and interesting and instruc- 
tive programs were given at every 
meeting. The principal speakers and 
the topics were as follows: MHorticul- 


Horticulturists at 


tural education, Prof R. S. McIntosh, 
Auburn, Ala; Forestry in its relation 
to the farmer of the state, Dr E. Mead 
Wilcox, agri exp sta, Auburn, Ala; 
Marketing of fruits, Guy L. Stewart, 
land and industrial agt southern rail- 
way; The work of the entomological 
bureau for the past year, R. S. Smith, 
state entomologist, Atlanta, Ga; woolly 
aphis, H. Dean, asst state entomolo- 
gist; lecture on southern birds, Prof 
T. Gilbert Pearsin, sec national assn of 
Audobon society; Truck farming in the 
south, Prof S. Newman, Clemson col- 
lege, S C; The peach borer, Prof H. N. 
Starnes, Ga exp sta. There was an 
election of officers on the last day. 


Quarantine Law Amended—The 
state of Ga has, by. an act of the gen- 
eral assembly, amended its quaran- 
tine regulations against the Mexican 
cotton boll weevil. This act was ap- 
proved Aug 23. Its main provision is 
to remove the quarantine on oats from 
Tex or La, and it also removes the re- 
strictions on hay, forage, fodder and 
certain other products. 


VIRGINIA. 


Chesterfield Co—Corn prospect very 
good. Alfalfa has done well wherever 
tried, yielding from three to four cut- 
tings of fine hay. Pea hay has also 
done well. Watermelons and peaches 
have been damaged by wet weather. 
Eggs and all farm produce selling well. 


Albemarle Co—The peach crop of 
Crozet and vicinity of the varieties rip- 
ening during the month of Aug, has 
been unusually fine. During the first 
half of the month there were shipped 
from this point an average of 1000 
earriers p day. The prices obtained at 
N Y and other markets, have been 
very satisfactory, netting $1.50 p car- 
rier, or about $1500 p day for 10 or 15 
days, bringing to this community some 
$20,000 for summer peaches alone. 

Westmoreland Co—The tomato can- 
nery at Montross has not been able to 
run more than two days a week this 
season, owing to the scarcity of to- 
matoes, which crop is almost a total 
failure in this section. The cannery 
is not affording its usual amount of 
employment at this time of the year. 
worst storm of 
season passed over this section 
Aug 25, and much damage was done to 
late crops. In some _ sections Oct 
peaches were torn from the trees by 


Frederick Co—The 
the 


the high winds, telephone poles were 
struck by lightning and trees uprooteq 
and blown down, making some roads 
impassable for many hours. Compar- 
atively little damage was done in 
Winchester. 


KENTUCKY. 


Madison Co—Frequent showers have 
been the rule for two months. Pas- 
tures were never better. Corn fine. 
Weeds abundant. Fruit best for sey. 
eral years: Cattle looking well. 


Crittenden Co—Corn crop is better 
than it has been for several years on 
the hill farms. Tobacco looks fine and 
promises a good crop. Some has been 
damaged by the worm, but most of the 
crop is free from this pest. Sugar 
cane looks well and some is being 
worked up. Peaches were promising 
until they began ripening, when 75% 
of them rotted on tree. Apples are 
still falling and some rotting on tree 


Casey Co—Corn crops better than 
ever before. Tobacco is of pure qual- 
ity and an immense crop. Wheat goul 
and selling at $1 p‘bu. Fruits of all 
kinds in abundance. Farmers say this 
year is a record breaker among them. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Duplin Co—Crops have somewhat 
improved though weather has become 
too dry for all farm work. Cotton 
does not look well. Farm products 
are bringing good prices. 

Madison Co—The 
unusually wet and crops 
good Wheat was very poor. Oats 
very good and selling at 35¢c p bu 

Farmers at Raleigh—The farmers’ 
convention of N C was held at 
Raleigh last week. Addresses of wel- 
come were made by Gov Glenn, on 
behalf of the state, and by Pres Win- 
ston, on behalf of the agri and me- 
chanical college, where the session was 
held. The annual address of the pres, 
Mr Daughtridge, was a very plain 
statement of the agri situation and 
needs of N C. The N C cotton ass: 
also met at the same place. Pres 
Daughtridge was interviewed regarding 
crop conditions, and said he thought 
the cotton crop was something like 
one-third short, and that it was cer- 
tainly so, as far as his section (Edge- 
combe Co), which is one of the most 


season has been 
are fairly 


state 
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SPLENDID EXHIBIT OF FARM PRODUCTS SHOWN BY CLARK COUNTY, 


The county exhibits and farm products at the Ohio state fair each year form a feature 
There are six premium offers ranging from $100 to $200 each. 
Last year the competition was very sharp, the first place going to Union county, while 


a prize of $200 is given. 


For the best exhibit of general 


OHIO 


of great interest. 
farm products, 


a second prize of $180 was awarded to Clark county. A section of this latter exhibit with George W. Wildman, 


superintendent in charge, as caught by American Agriculturist’s camera, is shown above. 
this year are equally as good as heretofore and reflect great credit upon the individuals in 


The county displays 
charge of each. 


Mr Wildman’s display this week at the fair is better and larger than it was last year. 
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concerned. The corn 
crop is a fair one, and the peanut crop 


jmportant, is 


is quite good. 





FLORIDA. 


_utnam Co—Crops are generally 
good. Plenty of rain all summer. 
Fall gardens being planted. An abun- 
dance of grapes. Young chickens very 
plentiful. 

Lake Co—Orange buyers are in the 
jand, offering $1.20 to $1.25 p bx on the 
trees. Mt Dora seems destined to be- 
come one of the orange centers of Fla, 
as the trees are kept in finest condi- 
tion and most of the groves frozen 
down or badly damaged in the freeze 
of 95 have been brought into bearing 
again and some new ones planted. 





Alachua Co—Reports from various 
sections of the county are to the effect 
that cotton is now opening rapidly, 
and a large quantity of the staple is 
being gathered. The gins throughout 
the county are active, and several hun- 
dred bales of cotton are being turned 
out daily. While the continued rains 
of the past few weeks have naturally 
resulted in some damage, which is 
not as severe as some estimated it, be- 


ing hardly 10% in-some of the fields, 
while the worst cases will not show 
a damage exceeding 20%. That dread- 
ed pest, the caterpillar, does not seem 
as numerous in the northern section of 
the county as in the east, where it put 
in its appearance several weeks ago. 
In all, the crop throughout the county 


is in much better condition than it was 
first supposed, and promises, if pick- 
ers can be engaged, a prolific and 
profitable yield. 


TENNESSEE. 


Franklin Co—The climate here is 
ideal. There is only about 52 inches of 
rainfall p year. We can grow corn, 
oats, wheat and all kinds of fruit to 
perfection and our markets are good. 
Franklin Co is the largest nursery 
center in the country. We grow from 
10,000,000 to 12,000,000 fruit trees p 
year.—[A. F. C. 

Blount Co—Too much rain made it 
hard work to save the hay crop. Grass 
is good, while cowpeas and other for- 
age crops are better than for years. 
Vheat was poor yield, but of good 
quality. Corn promises well except 
on low lands. Farmers plowing for 
oats and wheat. A _ new railroad 
through this county calling for hands, 
while factories are running full time, 
so farm help isn’t so easily got as in 
former years. 


ALABAMA. 





Bullock Co—Farmers are having 
plenty of rain and vegetation is get- 
ting to be rank. Pastures 100%, tur- 
nips 100% and more of the latter sown 
than usual. Cotton 63% and still de- 
teriorating with rust and scald. Many 
farmers say they will sell only for a 
very remunerative price, in fact some 
are expecting fancy prices. Sweet po- 
tatoes 100%. Hogs 7h% and in good 
condition owing to an abundance of 
corn. Cattle 75% and improving, since 
the rain. The dry weather made wa- 
ter and grass scarce and cattle had be- 
gun to show the effects of it. 


TEXAS. 


Henderson Co—This year has been 
marked by exceptionally heavy rains in 
this section, which have proved dam- 
aging to crops in general. Cotton out- 
look is very poor and will not make 
over one-half a crop at best. Where 
corn was well cultivated it will be a 
fine crop. 


Milam Co—A canning factory has 
been started by J. A. Millican, to be 
located near Gause. Tomatoes and 
peaches are the principal crops to be 
canned and both of these crops have 
been very abundant this season in this 
Section. 


Fayette Co—Cotton picking is now 


under full headway. It has been very 

dry and hot and rain is much needed 

to plant fall gardens. Cotton fell 

about 50% behind what was expected 
* 





four weeks ago. Hay is about all har- 
vested and made a good yield. Horses 
are scarce. 

Gonzales Co—Cotton a fair crop and 
being gathered in good condition. 
Pickers are scarce, at about 60c p 100 
Ibs. 





County and Local Fairs. 
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The Cotton-Square Borer. 


The cotton-square borer has been 
reported as causing much damage to 
the young crop in Oklahoma this sea- 
son. So that this pest may be easily 
recognized and eradicated the Okla= 
homa agricultural experiment station 
has issued a little bulletin calling at- 
sention to the characteristics of the 
worm and means of destroying it. 
Farmers all over the state should read 
the accompanying description, so that 
they may be prepared to battle with 
this pest. 

This little worm is easily recognized 
by its bright green color, flattened 
shape, and velvety appearance. It is 
less than %-inch in length, and lies 
with its head drawn in and under its 
body, giving it a decidedly oval shape. 

This worm hatches from eggs laid 
earlier in the season by a little butter- 
fiy about an inch across the wings and 
with a slaty color above, except for 
a few black and crimson spots near 
the back of the hind wing. Each 
hind wing of the butterfly has a slen- 
der tail which projects backward, giv- 
ing it a distinguishing mark quite 
easily recognized. 

This caterpillar has no relation to 
the cotton boll worm, or the cotton 
boll weevil, and is not destructive in 
the same locality year after year. It 
generally appears when the cotton is 
forming its first squares and may work 
considerable damage over a limited 
space, but never over a very large 
area. When it does appear it may en- 
tirely strip the squares from 10% of 
the stalks in that area. It feeds prin- 
cipally upon the stalk and squares, 
boring holes into the same and feed- 
ing upon the soft tissues on the inside, 
but will to some extent feed upon the 
leaves before entering the stems and 
squares. This last fact makes the use 
of paris green partially effective. It 
is usually not worth while, however, to 
try any remedy for the destruction of 
the worm, because a large majority 





are killed by “& little fly, something’ 


like the housefly, and also by a small 
wasplike insect. These flies lay their 
eggs upon the caterpillar, and the 
maggots hatching from them bore into 
the body of the caterpillar and feed 
upon its tissues, finally killing it. Over 
90% of the June brood of caterpillars 
have thus been killed. But when 
treatment seems necessary, paris 
green can be dusted upon the foliage 
where it will be eaten by the caterpil- 
lar before it begins to bore into the 
stems or squares. 

The cotton-square borer is found 
upon other plants besides cotton. Es- 
pecially such plants as hops, beans, 
and cowpeas have been found to be 
used as food by it, with the cowpea 
even better liked than the cotton. This 
last fact suggests planting a few rows 
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of cowpeas near the cotton as a catch 
crop. In so far as known, this meth- 
od has never been tried, but it looks 
practicable. 
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Lessening Loss from Pole Burn. 








Growers in practically all cigar leaf 
producing districts sustain more or 
less loss from pole burn. At a re- 
cent meeting of the Lancaster Co (Pa) 
tobacco growers’ assn, Dr William 
Frear, of the Pa state college said 
that while our knowledge of this dis- 
ease is very incomplete, it seems to be 
pretty well demonstrated that it is 
due to the work of certain bacteria 
developing rapidly and attacking the 
leaf under conditions of somewhat ele- 
vated temperature, and especially of 
high relative humidity (that is, of 
nearly complete saturation of the air 
with moisture, whether derived from 
the evaporation of the leaf or from 
the outer air). The identity and life 
history of the organism or organ- 
isms producing this destruction were 
not well known. . 

Present knowledge sufficed, how- 
ever, to suggest several lines of ex- 
periment for the prevention of this 
destructive disease. The first has the 
purpose of preventing the occurrence 
in the curing shed for any length of 
time of the saturated condition of the 
air under which the burn so quickly 
develops. Air, when heated, experi- 
ences a rapid increase in its moisture- 
breeding capacity. The use of fur- 
naces and distributing flues, to treat 
the air when outside conditions make 
ordinary ventilation ineffectual, is, 
therefore, being tried. It is hoped that 
such experiments made and to be 
made this season will be under con- 
ditions that will insure scientific ac- 
curacy of some valuable conclusions. 

Another line, probably impossible 
for this season, looks to the destruc- 
tion of the bacteria which are sup- 
posed to remain in the shed, in the 
dust upon the bents, the lath, and the 
trash on the ground. It is proposed 
to resort to fumigation by means of 
sulphur and possibly other germicides 
before the crop is harvested, in the 
hope that thus the bacteria may be 
killed. If this plan should succeed, 
the expense of furnace, flues, etc, and 
the difficulties of locally heating the 
air in those parts of the shed where 
danger of pole burn especially ap- 
pears would be avoided. 


Tobacco Notes. 








Official figures show that tobacco 
culture is declining in Germany. 
Twenty years ago the acreage was 52,- 
100 and the number of planters 187,- 
500. Now the farmers number around 
100,000 and the acreage has dropped 
to 41,000. Consumption of tobacco in 
the empire continues heavy, however, 
aggregating above 200,000,000 Ibs p 
annum at present compared with 150,- 
000,000 Ibs in the early 80's. 

KENTUCKY. 

Daviess Co—Growers here estimate 
the 05 tobacco crop at 40@60% of a 
full yield. South of Owensboro much 
tobacco on low lands was destroyed 
by water. In other partssof the coun- 
ty hail ruined several hundred acres. 
Thus the crop has had much to con- 
tend against. 


HENDERSON Co—The heavy rains 
have resulted in pulling down tobacco 
prospects in this section. Producers 
are now estimating the yield at 60@ 
7Q% of an average. Many claim that 
not for a long series of years have 
western Ky farmers experienced such 
a wet, unsatisfactory season. Some re- 
ports tell of tobacco showing heavy 
weight, however. 


BURLEY ORGANIZATION PROGRESS— 
Recently many meetings have been 
held in burley counties of Ky and O 
for the purpose of furthering the work 
of organization for the sale of the new 
crop. Some counties have now sub- 
scribed nearly or all the stock appor- 
tioned to them. Until this is all sub- 
sctibed the handling of the '05 crop 
by growers’ interests will hand in the 
balance. 

FLORIDA. 

Pasco Co—A former Kentuckian, 
W. E. Embry, this year grew his third 
successive crop of shade tobacco here. 
He has 20 a under cover. The frame 
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for his tents is 9 ft high. The tobacco 
is cured by air and is bundled and 
packed unassorted on the farm. This 
year’s crop is especially fine. Mr Em-~ 
bry estimates that his shade outfit 
eosts $250 p a and lasts 5 years or 
more. He estimates the cost of rais- 
ing his tobacco at 25c p Jb. He has 
contracted his crops for 5 years at 40c. 


The Rice Situation—There is a fair 


demand for general distribution. As- 
sortments are widening out in limited 
way, leaving however, much to be 
desired in that respect. Buyers are 
learning the lesson of advanced prices, 
it being generally conceded that con- 
ditions are favorable for a higher 
range of values this season, as com- 
pared with the one just closed. Ad- 
vices from the south note fair demand 
en the Atlantic coast. Planters are 
anxiously waiting the opening of the 
season and if no disasters occur, a 
bountiful harvest may be expected, 
although the acreage is less than pre- 
vious average. At New Orleans an 
active demand is reported. Receipts 
are light account of harvest storms, 
Much of that arriving is wet, hence 
offerings of sound merchantable rough 
are bringing full prices, several points 
above previous week. The scarcity of 
suitable supply has caused many mills 
to close down. In southwest La and 
Tex but little that is new is reported. 
Crop is doing well. 








Cotton Held Firm—Since the some- 
what extensive report on the cotton 
crop movement, published in these 
columns last week, there has been 
comparatively little change in the gen- 
eral situation. Speculative influences 
used reports concerning dry weather 
ir Texas to the fullest extent. Ap- 
parently the movement of the new 
crop is yet comparatively limited, but 
holdings of "04 cotton are still of fair 
volume, as is evident by the latest sup- 
ply statement which shows the world’s 
visible to approximate 2,500,000 bales. 
At New Yerk, middling uplands sold 
ground lic p Ib or a trifle above. 








LUCKY MISTAKE 


Grocer Sent Pkg. of Postum and Opened 
the Eyes of the Family. 


A lady writes from Brookline, Mass: 

“A package of Postum Coffee was 
sent me, one day by mistake. 

“I notified the grocer, but finding 
that there was no coffee (the old kind) 
for breakfast next morning, I pre- 
pared some Postum, following the di- 
rections very carefully. 

“It was an immediate success in my 
family, and from that day we have 
used it constantly, parents and chil- 
dren too—for my three rosy young- 
sters are allowed to drink it freely 
at breakfast and luncheon. They 
think it delicious, and I would have a 
mutiny on my hands should I omit the 
beloved beverage. My husband used 
to have a very delicate stomach while 
we were using coffee but to our sur- 
prise his stomach has grown. strong 
and entirely weil since we quit coffee 
and have been on Postum. 


“Noting the good effects in my fam- 
ily, I wrote to my sister, who was a 
coffee toper, and after much persua- 
sion got her to try Postum. She was 
prejudiced against it at first, but when 
she presently found that all the ail- 
ments that coffee gave her, left and 
she got well quickly she became and 
remains a thorough and enthusiastic 
Postum convert. Her nerves, which 
had become shattered by the use of 
coffee have grown healthy again, and 
to-day she is a new woman, thanks 
to Postum.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Batthe Creek, Mich, and the “cause 
why” will be found in the great little 
book “The Road to Wellville,” which 
comes in each pkg. 


NURSERY STOCK 


Of All Kinds At 


WHOLESALE. 


Send us a list of | ad wants for prices 
We will save you 


ONEY. 


Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


Hart Pioneer Nurseries 


Fort Scott, Kans., Box 31. 
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PRICES OF GRAIN, 
WITH COMPARISONS. 


WHOLESALE 
GRADES, 


LATEST 
BTANDARD 





Wheat 
1905 | 1904 | 


| Corn | 


0 Jats 
1904 | 1905 | 1904 


Cash or Spot 
Chicago.... 

New York... 
Boston ... 

Toledo..... 85 1.1 : f 27} 
St Louis... 83 | 1. p Ri +26 

Min’p’lis... | .84 {1. f 52h | .25 

Liverpool... [1.00 57 


84 {1.095 | of ; 26 
1864 | 1.1: 29} 


a6 
32 





At Chicago, weakness has prevailed 
in the wheat market much of the time. 
At no time was there much rallying 
power. Quotations reached the low- 
est level in months, as the weakness 
was a continuation of this general 
trend of prices for some time past. 
Wheat for Sept delivery sold under 78c 
p bu, and Dec under SOc. At bottom 
prices there was a fair recovery. The 
market could not well be otherwise 
than weak considering the _ brilliant 
crop outlook. Public and private ad- 
vices indicate that harvesting is prac- 
tically completed in the northwest; 
threshing excellent, not only in 
Minn and the Dakotas, but across the 
line in Canada. 

Weather conditions for the windup 
of the harvest were generally ideal, 
although a little rain late last week. 
In the opening days of Sept, the drift 
of prices was almost uniformly bear- 
ish. It was a repetition of the expe- 
rience each season of full harvest; 
good outturn at the threshing machine 
and free movement of new wheat to 
market. The crop is moving with 
some rapidity in the southwest. As to 
the export trade, this is still something 
largely of the future. Our shipments 
of wheat and flour continue small, but 
dealers are more hopeful. Foreign 
markets were easy, the U K and west- 
ern Europe showing indifference to- 
ward our breadstuaffs. 

Corn was inclined to weakness, 
prices last week receding 1@2c p bu, 
accompanied by some favorable reac- 
tions. . No 2 for Sept delivery went off 
to 51%c, later recovering smartly; 
Dec, new corn, declined to 425c and 
back to figures around 48@48%c. Old 
corn in store was quotable at 53@54c 
with yellow usual premium. The crop 
and weather conditions were encour- 
aging, and there was a continuance of 
belief. in an excellent yield of corn. 
Cash demand on domestic account was 
good, without being particularly ur- 
gent. The foreign trade was only fair. 

Stocks of oats show a further in- 
crease as is natural at this time of 
year following the harvesting of a lib- 
eral crop. Weakness prevaiiéd in the 
market most of the time partly 
through sympathy with other cereals. 
Oats for Sept delivery declined to 245%c 
p bu, thence recovering a. trifle, 
Dec close to 26c, and standard in store 
25@25 1% ¢c. 

A small 
Market rather 
of 5)@61e p bu for No 2. 
and demand limited. 

Rather more barley is coming for- 
ward, but malsters show a little inter- 
est up to the opening of Sept. Choice 
grades were salable at full prices, poor, 
thin or badly stained. rather slow. 
Quotations cover a range of 36c@40c 
p bu for feed barley, 42c@52c for malt- 
ing Brades. 

Grass seeds were quiet, offerings 
rather small. Prime timothy was sal- 
able around $3.65 p 100 Ibs Sept de- 
livery. Contract clover was quoted at 
about $11.75 p 1001 bs with Oct $10.50 
@10.60. Other grass descriptions nom- 
inal. , 

At New York, exporters have taken 


oats with freedom and this was reflect- 
ed in the general cash oats situation; 
clipped white quoted at 32@35c p bu, 
mixed 29@2914c. Corn a shade easier 
than last noted in these columns; No 
2 mixed 60% ec p bu in elevators, white 
62c f o b, corn chops $21 p ton, 
brewers’ meal and grits 1.40@1.45 p 
100 Ibs, hominy 3.25 p bbl. No 2 red 
Wheat SGi%e p bu, rye he, feeding 
barley 42c, malt 65c. 
a 


business was done in rye. 
unsettled on the basis 
Receipts 


Thanks to the old reliable American 
Agriculturist for using its influence in 
bringing about a_ state of things 
whereby we farmers may know what 
we are paying our money for.—[As C. 
Abrams, Albany County, N Y. 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Situation. 
PRICES OF CIIOICE CREAMERIES. 
New York Boston Chicago 

Be 22 2214 21 
704..19 @19% 20%@21 19 
’03.. 19% 2. @21% 19 

Receipts since May 1 exceed 35,700,- 
000 lbs, a material increase over the 
same time last year. 

At New York, more or less irregu- 
larity noted in trade and quality also 
uneven. Low grades of cmy generally 
good sale. Extra cmy 22c p lb, state 
dairy rather scarce at 191% @20%c. 

At Boston, a notable proportion of 
the*arrivals exhibited hot weather de- 
fects. Prices mostly sustained; extra 
emy 22\%c p Ib, dairy 19@2I1c. 

At Chicago, the market is holding 
up fairly well, although at times a 
trifle weaker feeling developed. Re- 
ceipts are running very large. Extra 
cmy brings 21c p lb, dairy 18%c, ladles 
16% @l1i7c, packing stock 15% @l6c. 

The Cheese Market. 

During the first 6 mos of '05 cheese 
imports into the U K exceeded 86,500,- 
000 Ibs, a decrease of about 20% from 
the same period the preceding year. 
Canada furnished more than % the 
imports. Shipments from the U 5S 
were 12,500,000 Ibs. 

At New York, still further improve- 
ment noted, f c selling up to 12@12%c 
p lb. High prices, however, are tend- 
ing to check the demand. 

At Chicago, reports from the south 
are encouraging. Generally receipts 
no larger than can be absorbed satis- 
factorily. Twins bring 11@11%c p lb. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


At Chicago, the improvement in the 
best killing cattle, fully 
these columns last week, 
was continued. A small proportion of 
offerings consisted of choice stock, 
however. Range cattle now coming 
freely, bulk of grass steers selling un- 
der $4 p 100 lbs. Some traders are 
fearful of results if receipts continue 
to augment too heavily. The demand 
for cows, bulls and heifers lacked 
snap. Bulls particularly, inclined to 
drag. A keener demand for calves sent 
prices up. Latest quotations for cattle 
are as follows: 
Fancy native steers .. 6.40 
Inferior to medium ,..... 4.85 
Western range steers ae 4.50 
Good to choice fd heifers 4.80 
Extra native butcher cows 4.10 
Fair to good butcher cows 3.50 
Cutters and canners 2.50 
3.85 


Com’n to ex butcher bulls 

Feeders, good to choice 3.75@. 4.40 

Plain to choice stockers .. 2.25@ 3.75 

Veal calves .20o@ 7.50 

Milch cows, p head 25.00@55.00 
Eastern shipments swine inter- 


market for 
outlined in 


»+ 2+ +90.00@ 
3.75@ 
3.00@ 
4.25@ 
3.75@ 
2.50@ 
1.25@ 
2.25@ 


of 


fered with to some extent by Weather: 


Market evinced weakness 
owing partly to persistent efforts of 
packers to pull prices down. How- 
ever, nothing in the way of a general 
break was noted. Bulk of sales large- 
ly at $6.@6.20. 

No pronounced changes in the sheep 
situation. Fa@eder buyers still man- 
ifest a. strong desire to purchase thin 
lambs, giving all the way from $5@6.50 
p 100 lbs for poor to choice feeders 
Fat lambs quoted at 6.75@7.75, culls 
4.50@5, fat wethers 5@5.60, ewes 4.25 
@5.25, feediig wethers 4.25@5, ewes 
3.75@4.25. 


conditions. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Tinless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell*from 
store, warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When 
sold in a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usually secured. 

Beans. 

Dealers at N Y say stock of old mar- 
row beans are almost exhaustéd, this 
infusing strength to that variety. A 
recent importation of Chilian mar- 
rows brought $3@3.10. Pea beans are 
ruling 5@10c p bu lower than a few 
weeks ago. 

Some western N Y dealers have es- 
tablished quotations for fall movement 





quoted put out about the same onion acreage 
the coming season as last; others will 
curtail. A grower and dealer well 
posted on the situation, says onion 
producers and handlers in Tex lost 
$200,000 last season. 

At New York, new hay generally 
shows good quality and the margin 
between it and old is narrowing. Mar. 
ket holds about steady. Prime large 
bales SU@S85c ea, clover mixed (5@Tie 
Long rye straw 70c, wheat and oat 
45@ We. 

At Boston, new hay is now more in 
evidence. Old hay firm but new stock 
appears easy. Choice timothy brings 
$16.50@17.50 p ton, clover mixed 11@ 
12.50, long rye straw 14.50@15, oat 49 
@9.50. 


of pea beans. Sept delivery 
at $1.75 p bu, Oct and Now 1 

At New York, trade rather quiet and 
generally the market is steady; some 
holders manifest confidence in the fu- 
ture. Pea beans $1.75 p bu, red kid- 
neys 3.15@3.20, limas 2.75@2.80. 

At Chicago, pea beans bring $1.60@ 
1.70 p bu, red kidneys 3@3.25, limas 
6.50 p 100 Ibs. 

Dressed Meats. 

At New York, receipts of veals con- 
tinued light and there was a further 
advance in prices. Choice calves up 
to 1215c p lb, heavy 8@10c. 

Eegs. 

At New York, market a trifle unset- 
tled. Finest western offerings bring 
22c p doz. State and Pa selected white 
eggs 26@27c, Ky 15@lic, dirties 14@ 
l6%c, checks 11@l1l4c. 

At Boston, fcy eggs none too plen- 
tiful. Fine locals 26@28ec p doz, west- 
erns 20@22c. 

At Chicago, the demand is extensive 
and recent advances were sustained. 
Fair withdrawals from storage noted. 
Extra bring 22c p doz, firsts 18c, dir- 
ties 12@13c. 

Hay and Straw. 

Hay crop 50% heavier than last year. 
Not much choice timothy, however, 
here or in Allegan Co. Some dealers 
are giving $6@6.50 p ton for new hay 
in the mow.—[Correspondent, Ottawa 
Co, Mich. 

Reports from the Laredo district of 
Tex say some growers claim they will 


80, 


Fruits. 

Writing American Agriculturist, 
Gaynor Bros, prominent growers and 
dealers of Wis, estimate the cranberry 
crop of that state to be 1-3 larger than 
that of ‘04. “It is generally under- 
stood, that prices will range a little 
better than last year. Not much con- 
tracting noted; one carload has been 
sold for shipment Sept 12 at $5.25 p 
bbl. Graded and hand picked cran- 
berries can now be contracted at St.” 

The western Ia grape crop. has 
started to move to market. Assn offi- 
cials estimate the yield in the Council 
Bluffs district at 125 cars. 

The heavy Mich peach crop 
year has resulted in tremendous 
ceipts at lake points. Boats brought 
in about 125,000 bskts p day at Chi- 
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INCREASED GAPAGITY 
CREAM SEPARATORS 


In line with its established policy of always keeping 
FAR IN THE LEAD of all possible competition by 
further improving its separators every few years, the 
DE LAVAL COMPANY has just let out another “link” 
of superiority, which still further widens the gulf of 
practical efficiency between the DE LAVAL and the best 
of imitating cream separators. 

Seemingly perfect as they have been before, the later, 
1905, DE LAVAL machines are still further improved, run 
still easier, have lower-down supply cans, and LARGELY 
INCREASED CAPACITIES, all for the SAME PRICES 
as heretofore. 





OLD 
250 Ibs. 
350 * 
450 
600 
600 

1,000 
1,000 


NEW 
300 Ibs. 
400 se 
500 
700 
700 

1,2 


1,200 


STYLE 
* fiuMMING-BIRD”’ - 
“*Dasey ” A P ‘ 
*Basy’’ No. 1 ; ‘ 
*Basy’’ No. 2 (IRON-STOOL) 
*“BaBy”’ No. 2 (SoLID-FRAME) 
“Banr”’ No.3 . 
“Dairy” TURBINE 


Send for new Catalogue giving complete particulars, 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 
ome Srs., General Offices: 12% Youvite Squarg, 


MONTREAL. 
fatg Fuser Srrtet, 74 CORTLANDT STREET, 


76 & 77 YorK Streer, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
NEW YORK. 


TORONTO. 
8 & tt Orumm STAR, 


248 McDermorT Avenus, 
SAN FRANCISCO. WINNIPEG. 

















LUMBER AT ONE-HALF PRICE 


We purchased the Fifty Million Dollar St, Louis World’s Fair and are offering for sale millions of dollars’ 
worth of material at prices that will meas an enormous saving to purchasers. Now is your opportunity to make 
the improvements you have long desired. 


100,000,000 FEET OF LUMBER FROM THE ST. LOUIS WORLD’S FAIR 


The time to buy Lumber is today. Even if you do not need any lumber today, it will pay you to purchase 
it now and store it for future use. It’s better than money in the Bank. Buy quick, because the price at which 
we will offer this material is bound to sell it as fast as we can make delivery. The finest grades of Lamber 
were used in the construction of this grand Exposition, We have everything needed in the construction and 
furnishing of a building for any purpose. 

SEND US YOUR LUMBER BILL FOR OUR ESTIMATE 


YOU CAN SAVE FROM 30% TO 604 IF YOU BUY AT ONCE. This is your opportunity to build or improve 
your Home, Barn, Warehouse, Church, Elevator, Tool Shed, Gran and Crib, Store, School House, and in fact 
7, kind of a building. We can furnish you anything in the line of Manafactured Articles, Roofing of all kinds, 
Wire Fencing, Pipe, Barnisore and thousands of other items, ASK FOR OUR SPECIAL CATALOGUE NO. 25. 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., EXPOSITION GROUNDS, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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cago, while the rail movement totaled 
75,000; this during the flush period. 

New cranberries have started to 
move from the Cape Cod district, Bos- 
ton and a few N E points receiving 
limited supplies last week. The ber 
ries, however, are running somewhat 
green yet. At Ct valley points they 
are fetching $3 p bx of 30 qts. 

Buyers have been active in pear 
districts of western N ¥. Sales noted 
at $3@3.25 p bbl f o b for Bartletts; 
some even a little higher. 

At New York, pears firm at $2.50@ 
4.50 p bbl, for seckel, Barletts 3@4.50, 
Keiffer 1.50@2.50, Plums 15@20c p &- 
Ib bskt, peaches 60c@1 p 2-bskt cra, 
grapes 60c@1 p case, huckleberries 4 
@lvc p at, muskmelons 50c@1.50 p cra, 
watermelons 3@15e ea for southern; 
10@30c ea for Md and N J. 

Mill Feeds. 

At New York, exporters evincing 
more interest in the situation, taking 
hulk lots of bran at slightly under $16 
p ton. City bran at mill is down to 
i8@ 18.50 p ton, red dog 24, cottonseed 
meal 28, linseed oil meal 30. 

Poultry. 

The new chicken crop is now mov- 
ing to market. Supplies fair, but wet 
weather in the spring reduced hatch- 
‘ng somewhat. Crop better here than 
7 the Red River valley.—[Corres- 
pondent, Nelson Co, N D. 

We will have about 75% turkey crop 
section and a rather light sup- 
[G. M., Bel- 


v of ducks and geese. 

mont Co, QO. 
At New York, generally the market 
held good shape. Fowls in excellent 
request but springs inclined to drag. 
Live springs fetch 15c p Ib, d@ w, fowls 
131,c, roosters 9c, ducks 50@80c p pr, 
geese $1@1.25, pigeons 20@25c. Dressed 
turkeys 15@35c p lb, chickens 
W@l0c, fowls 13@13%c, spring ducks 
Ih@luisc, squabs 2@2.75 p doz. 

At Boston, there are few important 
changes to the market. Supplies early 
this week rather moderate, but some 
dealers anticipate increases. Choice 
eastern fowls command 15@16c p Ib 
d w, large roasting chickens 23@25c, 
green ducks 18@18%c, pigeons $1@1.75 
p doz, squabs 2@2.75. Live fowls 12% 
@isec p Ib, roasters S@8%c, spring 
chickens 14@1l5c, Pekin ducks 14@15c. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, tomatoes in full sup- 
ply and lower. bringing 20@65c p bu 
bx, turnips $1@1.25 p bbl, squash 40c 





sprin¢e 


@$1 p bbl, spinach 75c@$l._ String 
beans 40c@$1 p bu bskt, peas 50c@ 
$1.50 p bskt, peppers 35@80c p bbl, 


okra 50@7he p bskt. Lima beans 50c 
@$1 p bskt, lettuce 25@50c p doz, egg 
plants 60c@$1.2h p bbl, cauliflower 
$1.50@3.50, corn hO@Tic p 100. Cuke 
pickles $1.50@2.50 p 1000, cukes $1.50 
@2.50 p bbl, celery 15@50c p doz, cab- 
bage $2.50@5 p 100, beets 75c@$1 p 
100 behs, brussels sprouts 3@6c p qt, 
sweet potatoes $1.75@2.25 p bbl. 
Wool. 

Special advices to this journal from 
northern U say wool buyers are de- 
sirous of contracting the ’06 clip freely 
and many sales have been consum- 
mated at 20c p Ib. Manufacturers 
have bought up about 2-3 the ’05 clip, 
according to latest Boston reports. 





POTATO MOVEMENT AND MARKET. 





Reports from some parts of Onon- 
daga Co, N Y, say potato prospects 
are poor. Growers anticipate a 
smaller yield than last season. 


Potato acreage larger than last 
year, Many fields affected with blight 
and a good yield is not assured.—{[J. 
L. R., Tioga Co, Pa. 

No blight of consequence in pota- 
toes, General outlook for a good crop. 
[J. B. S., Hardin Co, O. 

General conditions favor as large 
& potato crop as we secured last year; 
Some blight noted.—[A. R. N., Erie 

Oo, Pa. 

Potato prospect here is poor. Some 
blight and general outlook is for % to 
#-3 of a full crop—[W. C. H., Mitchell 
Co, Ia. 

' Potato growers in Col are complain- 
ing of an alleged bag trust, which is 
holding up prices. Great quantities 
of second-hand grain bags are used by 
Col potato producers, but this year 
there seems to be a scarcity of these 


THE LATEST 


and the difficulty of securing new stock 
at reasonable prices causes complaint. 

At New York, market holding about 
steady. Choice offerings $1.50@1.75 p 
bbl. Poor stock shows a tendency to 
drag, selling around 1@1.25. 

At Boston, native stock is given a 
preference over N J offerings. Choice 
tubers command 58@60c p bu. 

At Chicago, influenced by abundant 
supplies, the market inclined to sag. 
Minn shipping heavily, but the Wis 
and Mich movement is assuming larg- 
er proportions. Home-grown tubers 
plentiful at 50@60c p 1%-bu sk, best 
northern Early Ohios 38@43c p bu. 


ONION CROP AND MARKET 





Crop uneven and % of a full yield; 
onions of good quality for keeping but 
are rather small in size. Buyers offer- 
ing 45@50c p bu.—[W. T. G., Koscius- 
ko Co, Ind. 

Onions about all harvested; yield 450 
bus p a, against 400 last year; quality 
good. Growers seem willing to con- 
tract at 50c p bu.—[R. W., Orange Co, 
mae 

Large increase in onion acreage; 
quality and size of crop very good. 
Dealers offering 35@45c p bu.—[C. B. 
Z., Benton Co, Ia. 

White onions selling at 50c p bu, 
yellows and reds 40c. Quality of crop 
superior to that of last year.—[W. E. 
B., Hardin Co, O. 

Blight in midsummer cut down on- 
ion prospects. Doubt if we will have 
over 1-3 of last year’s crop. Yield will 
run about 140 bus ‘p a.—[R. A. S., 
Washtenaw Co, Mich. 

Early shipments of new onions are 
being made from the Canastota fields 
in Madison Co, N Y. Prices offered by 
shippers are around 50c p bu. 

Recently a cargo of 40,000 cra of 
Spanish onions arrived at N Y. They 
struck a bad market and sold down to 
Th@S0c p cra. The abundance of do- 
mestic stock operates against the prof- 
itable sale of Denhias this season. 

At New York, supplies more liberal 
and prices exhibit weakness. Long 
Island yellows fetch $1.50@2 p bbl, O 
white 1 p bu cra, Orange Co reds and 
yellows 1.25@2 p bag. 





THE APPLE SITUATION. 





Latest reports from Montreal tell of 
winter apples being contracted in On- 
tario at a range of $1.25@1.75 p bbl 
for fruit on the trees. Many claim a 
50% crop for Ontario this year. 

Apple buyers are getting busy in 
western N Y¥. One choice orchard in 
Monroe Co, sold at $2 p bbl for all 
fruit, including cider stock. General 
sales of No 1 and No 2 apples on trees 
noted at 2@2.25, some. slightly exceed- 
ing this range. 

Apples badly affected with blight. 
Very little fruit for sale here.—[G. D. 
C., Erie Co, N Y. 

About 20% of a full crop of apples 
is promised here. One buyer is offér- 
ing 30c p bu, taking everything that 
is sound.—[H. S. W., Tompkins Co, 

Apple exports are not yet running 
heavy. Recent consignments of U 8S 
stock sold largely at $2.50 p bbl in 
Jlasgow. Fcy Gravensteins quoted at 
3.50@4 in London. Unless some reci- 
procity agreement is reached this will 
be a short season for apple exports 
to Germany, as the latter country en- 
forces its new tariff Mar 1, '06. This 
imposes a duty of $1 p bbl on U S ap- 
ples, which is almost prohibitive. Dur- 
ing the last crop season, Germany 
bought 156,000 bbls of U S apples. 

Our apple crop promises about 25% 
of an average; fruit not extra in qual- 
ity. No contracts of consequence.— 
[W. S. C., Westchester Co, N Y. 


In Calhoun Co, Ill, many apple 
growers are figuring on fair crops this 
year. Eastern buyers have secured 
much of the best fruit on contract, 
giving $1.50@2.50 p bbl. 

Better outlook for cider makers this 
season than last. Prices for cider vine- 
gar apples will range 12@20c p bu.— 
[G. W. H., Macoupin Co, Il. 

Apples in this section will yield 
poorly, compared with last year. In 
some parts not 10% of the '04 crop 
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will be secured.—[S. E. C., 
ga Co, N Y. 

Winter apples will turn out about 
20% as large a crop as 04. Blight too 
prevalent here. No contracts.—|F. O. 
H., Iowa Co, Ia. 

At New York, the situation greatly 
favors sellers. Supplies not large. 
Alexanders $2.50@3.75 p bbl, Graven- 
steins 2.25@3.25, Duchess 2.50@3.50, 
Pippins 2@3. Open heads, bbls 1.50@ 
2.50 


Ononda- 


At Chicago, continued good demand 
for fine fruit. Maiden Blush $2.50@4 
p bbl, Duchess 5@4.25, Grime’s Golden 
2.50@3.75, Jonathan 2@3.75, Astrachan 
2@2.75, Col stock 1@1.50 p bu bx. 


State and District Fairs. 








Ala, Birmingham, O 4-14 
American Institute, N ¥ City O 31-N 3 


Ark, Rogers, S 26-29 
Col, Pueblo, S$ 11-15 
Fla, Jacksonville, N 16-26 
Ga, Atlanta, O 9-21 
Ida, Intermountain, Boise, S 25-30 
Ill, Springfield, S 30-0 7 
Ind, Indianapolis, S 11-15 


I T, Ardmore, N 13-18 
Kan, Topeka, S 11-16 
Ky, Lexington, S 18-23 
La, Calhoun, S$ 13-15 
Me, Lewiston, Ss 

Mich, Detroit, s 

Mont, Helena, O 2-9 


N H, Concord, S 12-15 
N J, Trenton, S 25-29 
N M, Albuquerque, S 18-23 
N Y, Syracuse, S 11-16 
N C, Raleigh, O 16-21 
Okla Interstate, Blackwell, O 16-21 
Ore, Salem, S$ 11-16 
S C, Columbia, O 23-27 
S C, Charleston, O 2-7 


S D, Huron, 
Tenn, West Union City, 
Tex, Central, Bryan, 


Sandusky, Fremont, 
0 34 


Seneca, Tiffin, 8 12-15 
Shelby, Sidney, 8 12-15 
Stark, Canton, S 2%-24 


Summerfield, Summer- 
field. S$ 19-22 
Summit, Akron 0 34 
Sycamore, Srcamore, 
7-3 
Tuscarawas, Canal 
Dover, O 17-20 
Union, Marysville, 
§ 12-15 
Van Wert, Van Wert, 
8 12-15 
Warren, Lebanon, 
8 19-22 
Wayne, Wooster, § 26-2 
West Cuyahoga, Berea, 
$1214 
Williams, Montpelier, 
8 12-16 
Wood, Bowling Green, 
82 
Wyandot, Upper San- 
dusky, 0 3 


Pennsylvania. 


Armstrong, Dayton, 
Bedford, Bedford, () 3-5 
Berks, Reading, O 36 
Bradford, Towanda, 

S 26-29 
Bradford, Troy, § 12-15 
Chester, Oxford, 8 27-29 
Clarion, Clarion, 8 5-11 
Corry, Corry, S$ ll-l4 
Cumberland, Carlisle, 
8 2% 


o 


Indiana, Indiana, 


§ 12-15 

Interstate, Johnstown, 
$ 12-15 

Lackawanna, Madison- 
ville § 28-2 


Lehigh, Allentown, 
. 


19-22 
Luzerne, Dallas, 8 27-30 
Northampton, Naz- 


areth, 12-15 
Northumberland, Mii- 

ton, O 34 
Perry, Newport, § 19-22 
Sullivan, Forksville, 
Susquehanna, Mont- 

rose, 8 13-4 


Tioga, Mansfield, S 19-2 
Union, * Lewisburg, 

S 26-29 

Washington, Burgetts- 

town, 035 


Westmoreland, Youngs- 
town, 8 12-15 
York, Hanover, § 12-15 


Cameron, Keystone, 
Park, 
Center, Bellefonte, 


Chester, Westchester, 


8 12-15 
Dauphin, Gratz, 8 2-23 
Greene, Carmichaels, 

8 26-29 


Lackawanna, Walls- 
ville, S$ l-H 


[19] 235 


Lycoming, Hughesville, 
8 19-22 


Mercer, Mercer, 8 1214 
Philadelphia, Horti- 

cultural Hall, N ?-ll 
Susquebanna, —— 


8s 
Tioga, Westfield, S 12-15 
York, York, om 


New Jersey. 


Burlington, Mt Holly, 
036 
Maryland. 
Frederick, Frederick, 
0 17-2 


Hagers- 

town, O 10-13 
Haiford, Be) Air, 

O 10-13 

Montgome Rockville, 

(irate not set) 

8 19-22 


Hagerstown, 


Talbot, 
Ontario. 
North Renfrew, Beach- 

046 


burg, 
North York, New- 


Faston, 


market, 8 19-21 
Renfrew, Renfrew, 
S 26-2 


South Grenville, 


D’rescott, § 19-21 


Canadian Fairs. 


Alexander, 8 2 
Alvinston, 0s 
Blenheim, S 6-27 
Brigden, o3 
Brockville, 82 
Campbellford, 823 
Chatham, Ont, 842 
Collingwood, Ont, 

8 2-29 
Duanville, 8 2-27 
Forest, O 5-6 
Glenco, 8 %-27 
Kemptville, S 24-25 
London, Oat, S 8-16 
Nelson, 8 27-29 
Northern, Collingwood, 

S 26-2) 
Northwest, Goderich 

S 26-277 
Orillia, S$ 14-16 
Ottawa, 8 8-16 
Paisley, 8 4-2 
Paris, 8 2-2 
Peterborough, Ont, 

8 25-27 
Petrolia, 8 21-23 
Renfew, 8S 42D 
Richmond, 8 3-27 
Sarnia, 83-27 
Sault Ste Marie, Ont, 

0} 

Toronto, Ont, A %-S 12 


Van Leek Hill, Ont, 
8s 


2-3 
Watford, S 2-2 
West London, 8 8-16 





Tex, Dallas, S 30-0 15 

Toronto Industrial, A 26-8 12 

Vt, Rutland, S 12-14 

Va, Interstate, Lynchburg, oO 3-6 

West Mich, Grand Rapids, S 18-22 

W Va, Wheeling, S 11-15 

Vis, Milwaukee, S$ 11-15 

Utah, Salt Lake City, O 3-7 

County and Local Fairs. 
- Tiog: ) 4 9.15 
New York. Greek, Seana: manee 
Warren, Warrensburg, 

Afton, Afton, S 2-79 S 12-15 
American Institute, Westchester, White 

New York, 0 31-N 3 Plains, 8 25-30 


Binghamton, Bing- 


Wyoming, Warsaw, 
bs 


hamton, 8S 28-29 21-23 
Cape Vincent, Cape 
Vincent, § 12-15 Ohio. 
Chemung, Elmira. sii Adams, West Union, 
8 18-22 $ 12-15 
Cobleskill, Cobleskill, i Allen, Lima, 8 12-15 
; - 8 2-28 Attica, Attica, S 26-29 
Columbia, Hudson, — Auglaize, Wapakoneta, 
8 12-14 'S 26-29 
Cuba, Cuba, 81215 Brown, Georgetown, 


Dryden, Dryden, 8§ 19-22 

Dundee, Dundee, O 3-5 

Dutchess, Poughkeepsie, 
S 2%- 


Butler, Middletown, 


€arroll, Carrollton, 


Erie, Hamburg, $ 12-15 O 10-13 
Franklin, Malone, Columbiana, Lisbon, 
S if2e 5 l2-l4 


Genesee, Batavia, 
S§ 18-21 

Gorham, Reed Corners, 
S 2c 


>. 


Coshecton, Coshocton, 
0 10-13 

Crawford, Bucyrus, 
oO} 


Erie, Sandusky, S$ 12-15 


Hemlock, ie, 46 Fairfield, Lancaster, 
, . : Ol-M 
Madison, Brookfield, Fayette, Washington 
[se 6G 8 12-15 


Monroe, Brockport, 


Fulton, Ottokee, 8 19-22 


27-30 ~ 9. 
‘ yeauga, Burton, 8 12-15 
Morris, Morris, vw do Guernsey, Washington, 
Naples, Naples, = :3-22 $8 26-29 


Newark, Newark, § 21-3 
Oneida, Oneida, S$ 2-23 
Oneonta, Oneonta, 
8 
Onondaga, Phoenix, 
S$ 19-22 
Ontario, Canandaigua, 
§ 21-23 


18-21 


Orleans, Albion, $8 14-16 
Otsego, Cooperstown, 


Harrison, Cadiz, O 3-45 
Hartford, Croton, 8 13-15 
Jefferson, Smithtield, 

8 27-29 


Knox, Mt eae 
Licking, Newark, © 3-8 


Lorain, Elyria, 8 19-22 
Mahoning, Canfield, 
8 2% 


823-27 Marion, Marion, 3S 4&2 
Palmyra, Meigs, bu... »» § 13-15 
cane, ™. 98-30 Miami, Trey, 8 18-22 


Prattsburg, Prattsburg, 
8 12-15 


Queens-Nassau, Mineo- 
8 26-30 


Morgan, McConnells- 

ville, 8 
Morrow, Mt Gilead. 
Oo 


Muskingum, Zanesville, 


Richfield Springs, Rich- 192 
field Springs, 811-13 Noble, Sarahsville, 
Riverside, a, — S 12-14 
Bt Le ~ Canton, Perry, New ey 
: i Perry, Somerset, O 18-20 
Schoharie, Schoharie, Portage, Ravenna, 
_ § 1821 § 19-22 
Schuyler, Watkins, Preble, Eaton, 8 11-15 
Si1-4 putnam, Ottawa, O 3-7 


Seneca, Waterloo. 


Randolph, Randolph, 


S 2-28 O 13-14 
Silver Lake, Perry, Richwood, Richwood, 

8 B-2 8 19-22 
Steuben, Bath, 8S &2 Rome, Rome 32-2 


Suffolk, Riverhead, 
8 19-22 


Russellville, Russell- 





ville, on 


STRONGER THAN MEAT 


A Judge’s Opinion of Grape-Nuts. 


A gentleman who has acquired a ju- 
dicial turn of mind from experience 
on the bench out in the Sunflower 
State, writes a carefully considered 
opinion as to the value of Grape-Nuts 
as food. He says: 

“For the past 5 years Grape-Nuts 
has been a prominent feature in our 
bill of fare. 

“The crisp food with the delicious, 
nutty flavor has become an indispensa- 
_ necessity in my family's everyday 
ife. 

“It has proved to be most healthful 
and beneficial, and has enabled us to 
practically abolish pastry and pies 
from our table, for the children prefer 
Grape-Nuts and do not crave rich and 
unwholesome food. 

“Grape-Nuts keeps us all in perfect. 
physical conditon—as a preventive of 
disease it is beyond value. I have 
been particularly impressed by the 
beneficial effects of Grape-Nuts when 
used by ladies who are troubled with 
face blemishes, skin eruptions, etc. It 
clears up the complexion wonderfully. 

“As to its nutritive qualities, my ex- 
perience is that one small dish of 
Grape-Nuts is superior to a pound of 
meat for breakfast, which is an im- 
portant consideration for anyone. It 
satisfies the appetite and strengthens 
the power of resisting fatigue, while 
its use involves none of the disagree- 
able consequences that sometimes fol- 
low a meat breakfast... Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There's a reason. 
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Birch and Shadow. 


MOSES TEGGART. 


Sheltering at noon its own dear shadow, 
This bonnie birken tree 

Speaks of home, and of each green 
; meadow, 
In boyhood loved by me. 


The selfsame sun ’tis works the won- 
der,— 
This is near, and those are far, 
Yet sitting this green birch tree under, 
Near to me those meadows are. 


-— 
_———- 


Tony Greaser’s Fortune. 





By Richard Stillman Powell 
PART IL 

tfony Greaser, a Mexican bootblack, 
brought up on the streets of Copper Dip, 
decides to seek his fortune in Salt Lake 
City. He steals a ride on the front of 
a baggage car. The train is held up, the 
baggage car robbed, and Tony, mistaken 
by the robbers for a boy confederate, 
who, unknown to them, has been shot, 
has a sack filled with spoils thrust upon 
him with instructions to meet the thieves 
at an appointed rendezvous. Tony hears 
a@ train approaching rapidly.] 

For a minute he hesitated, glancing 
fearfully into the darkness. There was 
one chance in twenty that the ap- 
proaching train was an express. On 
the other hand, there were many, 
many more chances that it was a light 
engine, its cab and tender crowded 
with a sheriff's posse and Winches- 
ters. If so, what would they say to 
his presence on the scene? How could 
he explain it? 

With a piercing shriek Tony leaped 
into the gully and scrambled, panting, 
up the other bank; he had remem- 
bered the bundle in his arms! 

Onward he ran until a startled snort 
and trampling indicated the where- 
abouts of the tethered horse. Down 
on the ground went the bundle, and 
Tony fumbled at the reins, whieh 
were tied round a sapling cottonwood. 
It seemed an age ere the knot was 
loosed and he felt the saddle beneath 
him. The horse curveted and reared 
as Tony brought him alongside the 
bundle, and leaning far downward and 
out of his seat lifted it to a place be- 
fore him. Then with a lash of leather 
on his shoulder, the horse bounded 
forward into the darknses, just as a 
faint flood of white light penciled the 
rails to the westward. 

$2000 REWARD! 

“The above reward will be paid for the 
arrest and conviction of each or any per- 
eon who, on the night of May 23, held 
up the Utah Express on the Denver, 
Northern & Utah Railroad, near Lloyd's 
Station, and committed larceny of the 
property of the Central and Pacific Ex- 
press Company, consisting of money 
packages.” 

“$2000 REWARD! 

“The above reward will be paid for the 

recovery of the stolen property.” 
“$1000 REWARD! 

“The above reward will be paid to any 
person or persons supplying information 
leading to the arrest and conviction of 
the above-mentioned larceners or to the 
recovery of the stolen property. Com- 
municate with Robert D. Waterford, Gen- 
eral Manager Central and Pacific Express 
Company, Denver, Colorado.” 

The notices, bearing their message 
in great, staring black letters, were on 
every dead wall and fence, and hung 
for all to read in the window of the 
postoflice at Copper Dip. 

It was the second day succeeding 
the already far-known robbery. Over 
the country to the west the sheriff and 
his posse were diligently searching. 
Detectives of the express company and 
of the postoffice department were no 
less active, and one or two private ex- 
peditions, attracted by the munificence 
of the rewards offered, had already 
taken the road to the west and north. 
In front of the postoffice a group of 
ranchers and cowboys were discussing 
the news. 

“They won’t never catch ’em,” pre- 
dicted a long-legged “‘puncher,” as he 
cut off a chew of tobacco and depos- 
ited it carefully in his cheek. 

“Ye’re right, Cooper,”’ responded an- 
other of the craft. “I reckon them 
chaps has got too big a start of the 
sheriff. They're safe in ther hills by 
tifis time.” 

“Sam, I'll bet yer what yer like that 
them fellers’ll be caught sooner er 
later—mind yer, I say sooner er later!” 

“That’s a long bet, Jerry,” answered 


EVENINGS 


the second speaker, “an’ we might 
both be dead afore ther thing was de- 
cided.” 

At that moment Copper Dip’s 
worthy mayor emerged from the post- 
office and looked thoughtfully up the 
street. A tall cattleman, evidently 
well-to-do and a person of some 
prominence, left his chair in front of 
the hotel across the street and joined 
the mayor. 

“What’s new, mayor?” 

“Not a thing, but they'll run ’em 
down all right before long. Uncle Sam 
may be slow, but he’s all-fired sure. 
And I guess that what with the ex- 
press company to help he’ll come out 
winner. Have they found any trails 
yet?” 

“Well, the dogs were heading for the 
foothills yesterday, and Blake says 
they’ve found the scent. But they'll 
never get up with them this side of 
Dome Rock. Hines was saying last 
night that they’d found another horse 
track on the south side of the river. 
Says it looks as though one feller had 
ridden off by himself toward the pla- 
teau country. They found where he 
crossed and struck east from there, 
Hines started with three men this 
morning about 3 o’clock. But, thun- 
der, whoever the cuss was, he has 12 
hours’ start!” 

“Sure! I reckon 
derned!” 

The cattleman gazed fixedly down 
the long street and swung his pistol 
holster round to his hip. The mayor 
followed the other’s gaze and saw a 
figure on horseback turning into Main 
street far up in front of the court 
house. 

“What you lookin’ at?” 

“Why. if that black mare up there 
isn’t my Betsy, I’ll—I'll eat her!” 

The horse and rider drew near 
slowly, coming at a fox-trot up the 
almost deserted street. The cattleman 
drew his revolver. The mayor uttered 
an exclamation and stepped forward. 

“Hold on, Tom! That’s Tony Greas- 
er, that is. And if that’s your mare—” 

“Right you are. But where'd he get 
her? Why. she was stole from my 
ranch up at Sylvanite more’n a year 
ago! Well, I'll be Here, you, 
J'ony, come over here!” 

It was a very pale and tired look- 
ing Tony that pulled the black mare 
down to a walk and headed her across 
the street in obedience to the com- 
mand. A coating of powdery yellow 
dust lay over rider and steed and the 
canvas bag that hung swaying from 
the saddle horn. The mare pricked 
forward her ears, and whinnying soft- 
ly, thrust her brown muzzle into the 
cattleman’s outstretched hand. Tony 
Greaser leaned forward wearily in the 
saddle, too worn out to do more than 
nod to the men. 

“Tony, you thieving Dago! 
you get this mare?” 

Tony wet his parched lips, tried to 
speak, and slid out of the saddle into 
the cattleman’s arms. When he came 
too, he found himself reclining on a 
heap of mail pouches at the back of 
the postoffice, while the mayor held 
a tin of whiskey and water to his lips. 
He felt that the situation demanded 
an acknowledgement of some sort, so 
he grinned. 

“Take your time, Tony! 
no hurry,” said the mayor. 

“It’s—it’s all right,” he said finally 
in a weak whisper. 

“What's all right?’’ asked the cat- 
tleman. 

“Ther—ther money, an’—an’—ev’ry- 
thing.”’ 

“Oh, is it? Well, never you mind. 
Lay back and get rested.’’ 

Tony obeyed and_= grinned 
thanks. 

“Look here, gentlemen; I believe 
that kid needs grub! Do yer, kid?” 
It was the postmaster who spoke. 

Tony nodded. 

“T ain’t had nothing ter eat since 
yesterday evening. Yer see, it was 
*bout ninety miles ther way I come 
back, an’ there wa’n’t no ranches, 
an’ ra 

“Shut up! I'll go over an’ get 
something at ther hotel. Poor little 
chap!” The cattleman turned and 
hurried away. Tony grinned grateful- 
ly after his retreating form. 

“Where you been, Tony?” asked the 
mayor. 

“Utah; *t any rate, that’s where I 
started fer, but yer see they held up 


Well, I’ll—be— 


Where'd 


There ain’t 


his 


ther train *bout Lloyd’s, an’ so I didn’t 


AT HOME 


get ter Utah at all. I got ther money, 
though!” 

“What money, Tony! What you talk- 
ing about?” 

“Why, ther money that they give 
me; ther money that,—but I ain’t told 
yer ’bout it yet, have I? Gosh, I jes 
plumb fergot it! Why, yer see - 
He started up, wild-eyed and anxious. 
“Have yer got ther bag? Did yer 
bring it in?” 

“The bag? The 
dle, you'mean?”’ 

yes, that 


bag on your sad- 


bag! Ain’t yer got 


what he’s talking about.”’ 

The postmaster obeyed, and the 
mayor turned again to the anxious, 
dirty little face that lay back against 
the pouches. 

“What’s in the bag, Tony?” 

“It’s the money them hold-up fellers 
give me. Swear I didn't have nothin’ 
ter do with stealin’ it, sir! Yer see, 
I was on the front platform of ther 
mail car when ther big cuss unhitched 
ther engine, an’ they started ter firin’ 
off their guns, an’ I lit out, an’——.” 

“Great Moses, Tony! Do you mean 
that you've got the money that was 
stolen from the mail car?” 

Tony grinned cheerfully in affirma- 
tion. The postmaster seized a 
and ripped open the dusty canvas bag. 
Out fell a heap of long manila en- 
velopes, bearing in red letters such in- 
scriptions as United States Postal Ser- 
vice, Registry Department, and Cen- 
tral and Pacific Express Company, 
Money Package. 

The cattleman, arriving at that moe 
ment with a tray, sat his burden down 
and swore gently under his long mus- 
tache. Then he slapped the mayor 
violently on his broad back. 


“That's a mighty smart kid, mayor.” 


The mayor seized the speaker’s hand | 


and shook it heartily. 

“That’s what, Tom!” 

And then, between ravenous mouth- 
fuls of the contents of the tray, Tony 
told his tale, and the three men sa 
silent and open-mouthed until he at 
finished. Then, as though by prear- 
rangement, each advanced and 
sat down again. The 
winked at the mayor. 

“What you going to do now, Tony?” 

“TI dunno, sir. I reckon I'll try ter 
get ter Salt Lake ag’in. Yer see, there 
ain’t much work here nowadays fer 
a kid like me, an’ I heared as I could 
get lots of jobs in Salt Lake.” 

The listeners chuckled, and 
postmaster smote his leg joyously. 

“Gee!” he shouted, “You hain’t told 
him!” 

“Tony,” said the mayor, “I don’t 
reckon you'll have to work for a liv- 
ing unless you want to. I reckon you 
can live on your income for a month 
or two.” The cattleman smiled. 

“That’s right, Tony. That’s just 
what you can do. I don’t know but 
what we’ll all be borrowing from 
you!” 

Tony gazed from one to another 
with a perplexed grin. He was quite 
used to being made fun of. And the 
meal had tasted good, and he felt 
very contented, and he didn’t mind 
at all. 

“Tony, it’s this way, kid. They’ve 
offered a reward for the money. And 
you get it!” 

“How much?” asked Tony suspic- 
iously. 

“Two thousand dollars, Tony!” 

“Two-thousand dollars!” echoed 
Tony, thoughtfully. “Say, that’s a 
good bit of money, ain’t it?” 

The cattleman went off into a roar 
of laughter. 

“That’s just what 
swered the mayor. 

*“More’n $10?” 

“Lots more!” 

*More’n a—a hundred?” 

“Just 20 times as much!” 

“An’ I get it all?” asked Tony in 
awed tones. 

“Every blamed cent of it! And it 
isn’t a cent-too much for bringing 
back more than 30,000!” 

“If you’d only brought back the 
robbers, too, in that bag, you’d got 
another thousand, Tony. Pity you 
didn’t think of it!” 

The cattleman laughed over his joke. 
Tony jumped nimbly to his feet, his 
weariness gone on the instant. : 

“Say, I know—” Then he stopped 
and eyed the mayor suspiciously. 


cattleman 


the 


it is, kid,” an- 





knife | 


shook | 
Tony’s hand gravely, respectfully, and | 





“What do you know, Tony?” asked 
that gentleman. 

“Are yer sure I gets the other 
money, too, if I tell yer where the fe!- 
lers are?”’ 

“Honest injun, kid,” cried the eatt]e. 
man and the mayor in a breath. 

“Then I'll tell yer. TH tell yer 
where yer kin catch ’em—anyway, 
some of ’em.” : 

“Where?” 

“Lost Canon, ter-morrow! 
goin’ there fer ther money. I 
they’ll be fooled!” 
from ear to ear. 

“Kid,” said the 
“you’re a wonder, 
der! And I reckon 


(Wholesale 


Our Oven Thermometers 
Make 

Good 

Bak- 

ing 

Easy 


They're 
reckon 
And Tony grinned 


mayor, solemnly, 
a gen-u-ine won- 
you’ve got another 
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Prices "::3" 
Paid 

Gold Coin Stoves have 

been standard for near- 

ly 60 years. Wherever 

not on sale, we will sell 


Gold Coin 
Ranges 


or Heating 
Stoves at the 
wholesale 
price, safe 

delivered, 
freight pre- 





polished, 
ready to put in 
your home on a 


No extra charge forour YEAR'S 
Patent STELLIFORM GRATE FREE TRIAL 
It saves tuel and troubie. 

Return at our expense if not satisfied, This isthe 
first proposition of this kind ever made by a manu. 
facturer of a Standard Trade Marked Stove. Write 
for our Free Dlustrated Catalogue. It tells about all 
the Stoves—and gives you wholesale price on each. 

THE GOLD COIN STOVE CO., 1 Onk St., Troy, N. ¥ 
— (Successor to Bussey & McLeod, Est, 1860) 














Absolute Range Periection| 


Sold for Cash or on 
Moathly Payments, 


$10 to $20 
Saved. 


Freight 
paid east 
of the 
Missis- 
sippt 





Your money re- 
funded after six 
n.onths’ trial if 


Clapp’s Ideal Steel Range 


is not 50 per cent better than others. My superior locationy 
on Lake Erie, where iron, steel, coal. freights and skilled 
labor are er and best. enables me to furnish a TOP 
NOTCH 8te ange at a clean saving of $10 to $20. Send 
for free catalogues of all styles and sizes, with or without 
reservoir, for city, town of country use. 


CHESTER D. CLAPP, 235 Lynn St., Toledo, Ohio. 
(PRACTICAL STOVE AND RANGE MAN 
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THE VALUE OF A NAME 


You can't always tell the value of 
a buffalo robe by looking at it. 
That's why you should buy 
the kind that bears a good 
reputation, and a well 
known name. 

The genu- 
ine 


lished repu- 

tation. It looks 

well, but what is 

more important, it wears 

well, keeps out the cold, the 

Wind and the rain better than any 

other robe made. Don't be per- 
suaded into buying any 

tobe but one that 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 





























thousand coming to you. Now, 


two , Py 
gentlemen, who's going along?” 

“Well, answered the cattleman, “I 
? - 


promised my wife—’ 
“If I could get someone to look after 

the office "replied the postmaster. 
“Rut it’s an extraordinary occasion,” 


continued the cattleman. 

“lt reckon the office can be shut up 
for one @ iy,” pursued the postmaster. 

“4n’ ain't I goin’?” asked Tony, 
eagerly 

“Of course you are,’ answered the 
eattlemal “And what’s more, you're 
going on Betsy! And now, gentlemen, 
et’s take this stuff over to the sher- 
ff's office You lug the bag, Tony. 
{nd don't you lose it, for it holds your 
fortune!” 

And the mayor and the cattleman 
marched out of the postoffice, and be- 
twee them, clutching the precious 


pag tightly to his breast, and grinning 
had never grinned before, trotted 








as he 
Tony (;reaser, 
Selling the Farm. 
ELIZABETH CLARKE HARDY. 
We ve we settled, ma and I, that we 
id sell the farm; 
Wi e getting on in years and toil has 
mehow lost its charm. 
& aid we thought it time to lay 
j life’s burdens down, 
An »« married children thought we 
t to buy a home in town. 
Wel purchaser come right along, for 
1! own I’m free to say 
That better or a prettier place you 
night search for many a day, 
With its fertile fields and wooded hills 
ind meadows lush and green, 
And buildings snug and neat and trim 
any ever seen 
But it's strange how old familiar things 
will twine around the heart, 
And we never dream how close they ‘cling 
ill we sense that we must part. 
And when it come to business, sir, that’s 
what I méant to tell, 
We found precious lot of things that 
mehow wouldn't sell. 
ere’s the willow that ma planted some 
rtvy years ago: 
It grown into a mighty tree with, 
branches drooping low. 
An e children played beneath its shade 
when the days were long and: warm— 
Ni wouldn't sell that willow tree for 
price of this old farm. 
And it’s curious how we grow to love 
e things we plant and tend— 
Every tree in that old orchard seems just 
ke a human friend 
And I couldn't help but meditate how 
we'd miss them, ma and I, 
t tree of Golden Pippins and the 
rdy Northern Spy. 
A} then the precious memories that 
cluster ‘round the place— 
T em to fill these homely rooms 
vith beauty and with grace. 
We could seem to see the children fiit- 
ting blithely here and there, 
And hear their merry voices calling, 
calling everywhere. 
Then one day I found ma sitting by the 
rose bush at the door 
With the wistful look upon her face I'd 
noticed there before, 
And I just dropped down beside her and 
looked up at me, 
And something blurred our dim old eyes 
till somehow we couldn't see. 
And then we settled, then and there, that 
we'd stay on this old place 
Till the Lord sees fit to call us to stand 
before his face. 
And we're mighty glad to tell you, sir, 
; we have no desire to roam, 
For we think we know just what it 


means to sell the old farm home. 


A Little Vice of Great Harm. 
EVANGELINE,. 





“Tnaccurate 
Raid a 
men, 


people are dishonest,” 
man of much experience with 
Alas! How little stress we lay 
vn Our inaccuracies of speech! There 
was a “ame called scandal we used to 
Play when I was a little girl. Per- 
haps little girls and boys play it now. 
I fear we older people play it often 
very recklessly and sometimes with 
serious results. We used to sit in a 
row and the one at the head would 
whisper a little story to the one next 
to her and that one would pass it on 
to the next and so it went down the 
row. The last one repeated the story ‘ 
aloud. Very laughable sometimes was 
the contrast between the story as it 
Started and the form it had assumed 
when it reached the end. 

I was r-minded of this game the 





other day by 2 woman telling me a bit 
of news about another woman. This 
sume woman had told me this same 
story two years ago, but oh, how 
shockingly it had grown from a very 
little story to a very big and harm- 
ful story! The relater did not real- 
ize that she had exaggerated. I know 
she did not mean to be untruthful. 
She was inaccurate. 

An acquaintance of mine jokingly 
associated the name of his widowed 
neighbor with that of her rather dis- 
reputabie hired man. The joke was 
not complimentary to the woman. It 
was passed from one to another, 
varied by one for a bit of fun, per- 
verted by another who didn’t quite 
understand, and was the cause subse- 
quently of the breaking up of that 
woman's home and the shadowing of 
a clean life. It was that little game 
of scandal repeated. 

How often the joke of one person 
becomes the solemn fact of the next. 
Oh, how careful we ought to be with 
our jokes! It is an appalling thought 
that each word spoken has its influ- 
ence on some one’s life and leaves 
its stamp indelibly on the speaker’s 
character. 

A group of people were discussing 
a deceased relative’s will. Not being 
beneficiaries of the will they were in- 
clined to be censorious. A young 
woman, who had been a silent listener, 
looked up from her sewing and said 
very pleasantly: “I always liked Aunt 
Lib, she was so kind to us when we 
were children. She loved children.” 
A hush fell on the group. I think they 
all felt thankful for that kind speech 
for they did not mean to be unkind— 
they were only thoughtless. 


- 
-_ 


A Dog's Journey to Finda Friend. 


MRS, JOHN B. SIEBERT. 








The following story is true. A fame 
ily who had lived for many years in 
a small village, moved some 40 or 50 
miles away to a larger place. They 
took with them a Scotch Collie of un- 
usual intelligence, but left behind the 
tamily cat. The Collie and the cat 
had been warm friends for several 
years and had fought each other’s bat- 


tles with courage and impartiality. 
After the family reached their new 
home the Collie was evidently lone- 
some. One evening as the family was 


gathered about the open fire, some re- 


marks were made about this and the 
man of the house, patting the Collie 
on the head, said: “I am sorry that 
we did not bring George (the cat) 


You miss your old playmate, 


with us. 
don’t you?’ 

The next morning the Collie had 
disappeared. Three days after he 
came into the yard in a state of great 
enjoyment, indicated in the usuai dog 
way, followed by George, the cat. Both 


seemed somewhat excited, and the 
Collie showed marks of battle. Each 


seemed greatly delighted in the com- 
pany of the other, and the old-time 
friendship was at once resumed. Out 
of curiosity inquiry was made by the 
family, both at their old home and 
along the line of the main highway 
between the two places, which de- 
veloped the fact that the dog appeared 
at the old home, and very deliberately 
induced the cat to start on the jour- 
ney with him, and had protected him 
en route with a clash of arms for 
nearly every mile. 

Of course the question arises as to 
the language by which the dog told 
the cat his wants and the inducements 
offered to go on the hazardous 
journey. 

It is said that 7700 wives were de- 
serted by their husbands in New York 
last year. 
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There Must be a Reason 


For over fifty years many first-class dry-goods 
merchants have been selling Simpson-Eddystone 
Prints and still sell them. 

This is the reason: The people want them. They 


know that Simpson-Eddystone calicoes mean high 
quality, fast colors and beautiful designs ; and they 
know that the high standard of excellence estab- 
lished so long ago has always been maintained. 
Ash your dealer for Simpson-Eddystone Prints. 
In Blacks, Black-and-Whites, Light Indigo- 
Blues and Silver-Greys, Shepherd plaid Effects 
and a large variety of new and beautiful designs. 
Thousands of first-class dealers sell them. 


PRINTS The Eddystone Mfg Co (Sole Makers) Philadelphia 

















—free. 
and not yours. 


3 Champlain St., 


‘OU wouldn't ask your hired man to harvest 
your crops with ascytheandacradle. He 
would think you were crazy. But perhaps 

you allow your wife to rub her strength away 
on a washboard 52 days out of the year, just 
because she can do it, Loosen up, and lighten 
her load with a 


White Lily Washer 


They are easy to get, and it pays. Send us 
the name of your hardware dealer and we will 
send you a White Lily Washer on 30 days’ trial 
If it doesn’t suit you, the washer is ours 


White Lily Washer Co., 
Toledo, ©. 











on trial. 


WE PAY THE 
FREIGHT 


ALAMAZOO | 
DIRECT TO YOU 


At Lowest Factory Prices. 


We will sell you, freight prepaid, direct from our fac- 
tory any Kalamazoo Stove or Range on a 


360 Days Approval Test. 


We guarantee, under a $20,000 bank bond, that there is no 
better stove*or range made, and we save you from $5 to 

on every purchase, because we save you all middle- 
men’s, jobbers’ and dealers’ profits. 
ers, not mail-order dealers;"’ we own and operate one of 
the largest and best equipped stove factories in the world; 
we guarantee the high quality of our product and ship 


SEND A POSTAL CARD FOR GATALOGUE No. 100. 
Examine our complete line of ranges, stoves and heaters, note the high quality and low 
price and save from 20% to 40%. i 
blacked, polished and ready for use. 
patent Oven Thermometer which makes baking easy. 


KALAMAZCO STOVE CO., Manufacturers, KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


We probably can refer you to pleased customers in your own neighborhood, 












e’re manufactur- 


Oven 
Thermometer 


All Kalamazoos are shipped Freight Prepeld, 
All our cook stoves and ranges areequipped with 















Men’s v:!: Suits 
97.22 10 * | 20 


Buy at manufacturer’s prices—direct from mill, 
saves half. Satisfaction sure. Samples free» Latest 
fabries and colors in ladies’ dress goods, at half 
retail prices. Every yard guaranteed. Write to-day. 
GLEN ROCK WOOLEN MILLS, SOMERVILLE, N, 2. 





Send us your address 

a a ur and we will show you 

how to make $3 a day 

absolutely sure; we 

furnish the work and teach you free, you work in 

the locality where you live. Send us your address and we will 
xplain theb fully, remember we ¢ tee aclear profit 
of $3 for every day's work, absolutely sure. Write at once. 
ROYAL MANUFACTURING CO., Box $334 Detroit, Mich. 











ROYAL &. BURNHAB, Patent 
Atterney, 824 Bond Building, 
premingee D. C. Patents Promptly 
Beeured-Booklet op Patents sent Free 


PATENTS sictcSvcterences 


W. T. FITZGERALD & CO., Dept. Z, Washington, D. C. 








SURGERY NOT NECESSARY 
IN EYE DISEASES 


A Method Theat Makes the Blind See 
Without Knife or Pain 


OOR circulation of blood in the 

eye is the principal cause of cata- 
racts and all other eye diseases which 
rause blindness. 

Usually it is the direct result of eye 
strain. 

If you have ever considered the intricaie mechan- 
ism of this delicate organ with its numerous muscles, 
nerves and veins, you will realize the folly of at- 
tempting to restore Its usefulness by applying a knife. 

_I have discovered a method by which the netural circula- 
tion of the blood is restored to the eye. When applied it 
immediately removes alletrain on the nerves and muscles 
the eye, equalizing the circulation. 

By thie mild and harmless treatment I heve cured cate 
tacts, granulated lids, weak eyes and othereye diseases. 

I will send absolutely free to any one anywhere a copy of 
my book “Eye D Vithout Surgery.” wil 
diagnose your case, and advise you free of charge. Address 


Dr. Oren Oneal, Suite 178, 52 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 
PR aan RN 


“WHAT SHALL I SAY?” 


Ie equates that sometimes yy one from w to 
an advertisez, when one’s mind is notquite medeup. But 
evenif you 6nly want to learn prices and particulars, just 
start your letter by saying “I saw your - be the old, os 
Mable A. A.,” and then the rest will almost write itee 



















STOP THAT COUGH 


with JAYNE’S | 
EXPECTORANT 
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An almost, infallible remedy for dis- 
eases of the Throat. and Lungs, 
known @ used the world over for 
almost a Century. 





wa a 
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GET IT FROM YOUR DRUGGIST. 
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Our “Snack Shelf,” 


JANET THOMAS, 


That: is what the man of the house 
christened it. It is one shelf of the 
pantry set: aside for him and the chil- 
dren and whatever they find upon it 
they may know they may have for a 
“snack” between meals. 

I had two reasons for setting aside 
the shelf for this purpose. One was 
that I was' never quite certain that my 
cookie jar’ would not be emptied or a 
pie cut or some other edible disappear 
which I had planned on having for 
meals. I had been put into a dilemma 
several times by the too free raids 
which my husband and sometimes the 
ehfldren made on my cupboard dur- 
ing my. absence from home. The sec- 
ond reason was that often I had many 
odds and ends left which were good 
but too small to put on the table at 
meal time. 

So to kill two birds with one stone, 
I told the marauders that whatever 
was on the shelf was theirs to eat 
between meals whenever they became 
hungry, but they must please not 
touch anything else. So now if there 
is a dish of vegetables, a piece of meat, 
a bowl of soup, a dish of pudding, a 
piece of pie or any other dish left in 
such a small quantity that it will not 
do to serve at another meal, we place 
it upon the “snack” shelf. Also if I 
have an end of crust left when mak- 
ing pies or a bit of dough when mak- 
ing rolls, I work it up into something 
for the shelf. The cookies which are 
not quite so perfect as some others 
and will not make as good a showing 
on the dining table, are also put on 
the shelf. As a surprise, I occasion- 
ally place a dish of popcorn, a hand- 
ful of raisins or dates or a bit of unu- 
sually nice fruit, where they will find 
it whén they return from the field or 
from school. 

Perhaps there may be a suggestion 
that this tempts the children to eat 
more than is for their good. TI think 
not. I ask them to eat only when 
hungry. I have tried to train them 
to be moderate in their appetites, and 
I think when they take their little bite 
they really need it. Then, too, I am 
careful to see that not too much sweet 
or indigestible stuff finds its way to 
the shelf. 


The Art of Canning, 


B. P. WAGNER. 





IT have often thought of the saying 
of an old lady, “We kill ourselves in 
the summer to keep ourselves in the 
winter.” I will admit that it is some 
work to can fruit, make preserves, 
jams and jellies, concoct pickles and 
ecatsups and yet what a comfort it is 
to have a cellar well filled with these 
things. 

If one begins rightly, the work need 
not be so tiring. Much of the stove 
work may be done in the early morn- 
ing, or after night. It is not necessary 
to be stewing and pouring over the 
preserving kettle in the middle of the 
day if one exercises a little forethought 
and judgment. When everything is 
ready the actual Work of canning does 
not take long aid everything should 
be ready before the fire is built and 
the fruit put on to heat. 

Porcelain lined kettles or granite 
pans should be used, those with lips 
and bails for pouring being the most 
convenient. <A thin, sharp knife made 
of the best of steel is necessary for 
paring. You will need silver spoons, 
small and large; and for some things 
a large mouthed funnel for filling the 
jars. Be sure to have,plenty of hold- 
ers and tea towels at hand. The ut- 
most care and cleanliness are neces- 
sary to perfect success, 

The fruit should be the best, neither 
too ripe nor too green. It may some- 
times be small, however, if perfect in 
every other way. Jars and covers 
should be scalded just before using, 
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Mouse—My! scared 


of me. 


but that cat is 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


no matter how carefully they are 
washed when put away. 
WHEN RUBBERS FAIL. 

It never pays to use old rubbers, 
but it sometimes happens in small 
places that there is a rubber famine 
for a day or two. Glazed cotton bat- 
ting, cut to fit the old rubber will 
greatly aid in keeping the jar air- 
tight or a white card wound around 
the bottle will aid a defective rubber. 
A little hay having been previously 
placed in the bottom of a washboiler, 
the jars are set on it and water poured 
into the boiler till it reaches the neck 
of the jars. The boiler is.then cov- 
ered and the water slowly brought to 
the boiling point. Then lift out each 
jar and screw the lid on tightly. Be 
very particular that they be set out 
of the draft to cool. The jars should 
be inverted, so that should there be 
any jars that are not air-tight, the 
“sizzling” which will result will dis- 
close the fact. 


Neat Flower Stands, 
WEBB DONNELL. 





flower pots of hand- 

pattern containing plants with 
beautiful 
blossoms, de- 
mand _ individ- 
ual flower 
stands. Vari- 
ous forms of 
these are pre- 
sented here- 
with, any one 

of which can be made at home. 

The round stand is made from a 
circle of wood and board supports 
nailed below it. This frame is then 
hung with some pretty bit of .silkalene 
cloth with points and silk balls. The 
draping, however, can be after any 
fashion that one may prefer, it not be- 
ing necessary to follow the pattern 
given. . 

The square stand is the simplest of 
all to make and yet will prove very 
handsome if made of oak and highly 
polished. Let the wood be made as 
smooth as possible with sandpaper, 
then with linseed oil and a piece of 
flannel cloth rub the oil into the grain, 
then rule rub, rub till a beautiful lus- 


Individual 
some 


A FINISHED AND FRAME, 
ter comes out upon the surface. Such 
a stand may have a top about 11 or 
12 inches square, and sides 16 inches in 
hight. 


STAND ITS 
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A Winter Delicacy—For delicious 
eating in zero weather, bake pears, as 
for the table, fill: cans, shake down 
and cover with a thin sirup and seal. 
Three-quarters of a pound of sugar is 
not too much for a pound of pears for 
canning. Pears are not worth eating 
if cooked in weak sirup; make them 
rich and my word for it you will not 
care for the addition of lemon peel or 
ginger root.—[Sarah E. Wilcox. 





Fireproof Paper—Whenever one is 
writing anything of importance, alum 
dipped paper should be used, and it 
is easy to make a supply of this and 
keep it in a box in one’s desk. Make 
ua strong solution of alum in a wide, 
shallow dish, and lay the sheets, one 
at a time, in this liquid. Let each 
sheet remain for a few moments and 
then remove and dry them, keeping 
each single sheet by itself till it is 
dry. The alum water-will in no way 
mark or mar the surface of the paper, 
but it will make it fireproof. One is 
continually having matters come up 
which should be written on fireproof 
paper, so that it cannot be destroyed. 
[Mary Taylor-Ross. 


The Simplicity of Health—A famous 


physician, now hale and handsome at 
75, sums up his half a century of med- 
ical practice and observations in these 
simple rules of health: “Be temper- 
ate in all things, in matters of amuse- 
ment or study as well as in regard to 





The Formula is Exact. 


There is no guesswork about the making of Ivory 
Soap. The formula is exact; so much of this; so 


much of that; so much of the other. 


The mate- 


rials must be of a certain standard: the highest. Our 
chemists analyze them and see that they are. The 
analysis is not a perfunctory, “hit or miss” affair. 


It is exact. 


The plain truth is, that if Ivory Soap sold for a 
dollar an ounce, instead of less than a cent, it would 


be no better, no purer than it is. 


Best, because 


purest, of bath, toilet and fine laundry soaps. 


Ivory Soap 
It Floats 
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foods and drinks. To be temperate | 
in all things, however, does not imply 
that one must be a prohibitionist about 
anything. Don’t be afraid to go to 
sleep, for sleep is the best restorer of 
wasted energies. Sleep a certain num- | 
ber of hours every night, and then re- 
member that a short nap during the | 
day is a safer rejuvenator than a cock- | 
tail. Don’t worry either about the :past | 
or the future. To waste a single hour 
in the regretful past is as senseless as 
to send good money after that which 
has been‘irrecoverably lost.” 


Pecling Onions—To peel onions | 
without bringing tears to the eyes, put 
them in a deep pan and pour boiling | 
water over them, as for skinning to- | 
matoes. By the .time you can bear | 
your hands in the water the onion 
skins are loosened enough to be easily | 
slipped off, often without any aid from 
a knife. Should there be any not so | 
readily loosened, hold them wells! 
under the warm water while peeling. | 
Your eyes will be spared and your 
hands will absorb less of the odor, 
than in the common way of paring.— 
[T. W. Lloyd. 


Home Cough Remedy—Cover 2 ozs 


flaxseed with 1 qt boiling water, add 
% sugar, 1 pt strained honey and juice 
of 3 lemons. Let it heat on back of 
range until sugar and honey are well 
dissolved, then put in a fruit can. This 
may be taken freely in case of cold or 
a See the cough is relieved.—[s. 


Try popcorn and honey for a change. 
We call it fine.—[Mrs Howard East- 
man, 
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POTATO 


Its Cultivation, Growth, and Development, 
Sprays and Spraying, Harvesting and 
Storing, Production, Transportation 
and Marketing. 


By SAMUEL FRASER, 


Assistant Agronomist, Cornell University. 


This book is destined to rank as a standard 
work upon Potato Culture, While the practical 
side has been emphasized the scientific part has 
not been neglected, and the information given is 
of value both to the grower and the student. In 
the preparation of this work the author has 
drawn largely upon the reports and bulletins 
furnished by the American Agricultural Ex- 
periment Stations during the past fifteen years 
and upon any European data which he has felt 
to be of sufficient value to warrant their intro- 
duction. 

Treating upon its history and botany, some 
conditions influencing growth and development, 
soils, rotations, manuring and fertilizing, con- 
varieties, planting, culti- 
vation, obstructions to growth and develop 
ment, sprays and spraying, harvesting and 
—> production, transportation and wiar- 
kets, chemical composition, breeding and select- 
ing, tie life history and methods of controlling 
many of the diseases and insects which attack 
potatoes are given. 

The book is well illustrated by photographs 
and drawings, nearly all of which were made 
caprecety for this book by the author. Taken 
all in all it is the most complete, reliable and 
authoritative book on the potato ever published 
fin America. Illustrated, 5x7 inches, 0 pages, 
price, postpaid, 75c. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill. 


Siderations of seed, 














See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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Let this Machine do your 
Washing Free. 


There are Motor Springs 8 beneath the tub. 

These springs do nearly all the hard work, when 
ouce youstartthem going. And this washing ma- 
chine worke as easy as a bicycle whee! does. 

There are slats on the inside bottom of the tub. 

Theee slate act as paddles, to sewing the water in 
the same direction you revolve the tub. 

You throw the soiled clothes into thetub first. 
Then you throw enough water over the clothes to 
float them. 

Next you put the heavy wooden cover on topof the 
clothes to anchor them, end toprese them down. 

This cover has slats on ite lower side to grip the 
clothes and hold them from turning around when 
the tub turns. 

Now, we are all ready for quick and easy washing. 

You grasp the upright handle on thoeide of the 
tuband, with it, yourevolve the tub one-third way 
round, till it strikes a motor-spring. 

This motor-spring throws the tub back til? it 
strikes the other motor-spring, which in turn throws 
it back on the first motor-spring. 

The machine musthave a little help from yor, at 
every swing, but the motor-springs, and the ball- 
bearings, do practically all the hard work. 

You cansit inarocking chair and do all that the 
Washer requires of you, Achildcan run it easily 
full of clothes. - © 


When you revolve the tab the clothes don’ # move. 

But the water moves likea mill race through the 
clothes. 

The paddles on the tub bottom drive the soapy 
water THROUGH and through the clothes at every 
ewingofthetub, Back and forth, in and out of every 
fold, and through every mesh in thecloth, the bot 
ecapy water runs likeatorrert. Thisis how it carries 
away all the dirt from the clothes, in from six to ten 
minutes by the clock. 

drives the dirt out through the meshes of the 
fabrics WITHOUT ANY RUBBING, —without apy 
WEAR and TEAR from the washboard. 

It will wash the finest lace fabric without breaking 
athread, ora button, and it will wash a beavy, dirty 
carpet with equalease and rapidity. Fifteen to 
twenty garments, or five large bed-sheets, can be 
washed at one time with this *'1900’’ Washer. 

A child can do this in six to twelve minutes better 
than any able washer-woman could do the same 
clothes in TWICE the time, with three times the 
wear and tear from the washboard. ~ 

. . 

This is what we SAY, now new. do we PROVE it? 

We send any reliable person our ‘1900’ Washer 
free of charge, on a full month's trial, and we even 
pay the freight out of our own pockets. 

No cash deposit fs asked, no notes, no contract, 
no security. 

You may use the washer four weeks at our ex- 
pense. If you find it won't wash as many clothes in 
FOUR hours as you can wash by hand in EIGHT 
hours you send it back to the railway station, — 
that’ sall, 

But, if, from a month's actual use, you are con- 
Vinced it saves HALF the time in washing, does the 
work better, and does it twice as easily as it could be 
done by hand, you keep the machine. 

Then you mail ue 60 cents a week till it fe paid for, 

Remember that 50 cents is part of what the ma- 
chine faves you every week on your Own, or On & 
Washer-woman @labor. We intend that the °‘1900’° 
Washer shall pay for itself and thus cost you nothing. 

You don’t risk a cent from first to last, and you 
don't buy it antil you have had a full month's ¢rial. 

Could we afford to pay freight on thousands of 
these machines every month, if we did not positively 
KNOW they would doall we claim forthem? Can 
you afford to be without a machine that will do your 
Washing in HALF THE TIME, with haif the wear 
and tear of the washboard, when you can have that 
machine for a month's free trial, and letit PAY FOR 
ITSELF? Thies offer may be withdrawn at any 
time it overcrowds our factory. 

Write us TODAY, while the offer.ie still open, and 
While youthink of it. The postage stamp ie all you 
tisk. Write me personally on this offer, viz.: B. F. 
Bieber, General Manager of ‘'1900’* Washer Oom- 
bany, 955 North Henry 8t., Binghamton, New York. 
or 35 Yonge Street, Toronto, Canada. 


HAY FEVER 


AND ASTHMA 

CLIMATES WEAR JUT. Smokes, Sprays, and “Specifies” 
only relievesymptoms; they cannotcure. Ourconstitutional 
treatment removes the CAUSE of Hay Fever and Asthma from 
the blood and nervoussystem. Pollen, heat, dust, exertion, 
enoke or odors cannot bring beck attacks. Our patients 

oy life without the slightest return of symptoms. Ap- 
petite improved, blood enriched, nerves reconstructed, 
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h reports of many interest 


A 
HAROLD HAVES, Buffalo. Ne New York. 











IN THE SEWING ROOM 





Our Pattern Offer. 


The one requirement which Mistress 
Fashion sets for the well-dressed 
woman is a trim coat suit. She has 
a host of models to choose from and 
these are fashioned from every sort 
of material from linen and pongee, 
which are very popular, to taffetas and 
all of the heavy suitings. The loose 
coat is much favored because of its 
simple grace and modish lines. Three 
pockets are shown on this model, neat- 
ly stitched and buttoned down. The 











No 6504—Coat for Smart Walking 
Suit, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42-inch 
bust. 

No 6005—Skirt to go with above, 20, 
22, 24, 26, 28 and 30-inch waist. 
front closes in double-breasted effect, 
buttoning close to the neck which 1s 
finished with trim velvet collar and 
lapels. A broad cuff of velvet com- 
pletes the very pretty coat sleeve. The 
skirt is circular, fitting smoothly over 
the hips without dart or seam and flar- 
ing gracefully about the feet. The 
coat pattern is No 6504, and the skirt 
No 6505. The price of these patterns 
is 20 cents for both, or either will be 
sent on receipt of 10 cents. 

No 6841—This dress is made with 
three box-pleats in front and back and 
closes under the center front plait. 
Almost any of the washable materials, 
not too thin, can be used in develop- 
ing this design. <A very attractive one 
was made of white cotton voile, with 
collar and cuffs of many colored em- 
broidery in cross stitch design, the up- 
per edge of the hem being held in 
place by a similar design. Another of 
dark blue linen with collar and cuffs 
of ecru embroidery was dainty, yet 
would stand good wear between wash- 
ings. The heavier materials, such as 
serge and challis are always suitable 
to such designs. 

HOW TO ORDER. 


In ordering patterns, be sure to give 
the number and size wanted. These 
patterns are sent postpaid for 10 cents 
each. Address Pattern Department, 
this office. 


> 


I find that string beans will cook tn 
about % the usual! time, if I add a 





pinch of soda to the water in which 
they are boiled.—[Cynthia Lawrence. 


What Will You Do for Christmas. 


It is time to think of and prepare 
for Christmas—that is if you wish to 
avoid the usual strain and labor of the 
beautiful holiday season, labor which 
often detracts from if it does not ut- 
terly destroy the blessed sentiment 
which should mark the season. 

What will you give to dear friends? 
What will you make or have you 
made? Last year Orange Judd Farm- 
er: originated the plan of printing all 
through the fall suggestions and orig- 
inal ideas for the making of inexpen- 
sive gifts. It met with instant favor, 
so much favor that it will be repeated 
this year. 


MONEY FOR YOUR IDEAS. 


Now what wil! you make for Christ- 
mas? Send in full directions for mak- 
ing the pretty and useful articles 
which you are planning for Christmas 
gifts. Send illustrations when you can. 
The more original ideas the better. 
Let the spirit of co-operation enter 
into this. Give sister readers the ben- 
efit of your ideas in return for theirs. 
For all such articles as are published 
payment will be made. Those which 
cannot be used will be returned if 
stamps for this purpose are inclosed. 
Otherwise they will not. 

SEND EARLY. 

Last year many excellent 





sugees- 


tions were received too late to be of 
practical use. 
the earlier 


early this 
Address 


Send them 


year, the better. 





No 46S4-—Dainty Little Gown, 4, 5, 
6, 7, 8 9, 10 and 12 years. 


all articles intended for this depart- 
ment to Christmas Corner Editor, Or- 
ange Judd Farmer, Marquette Bldg, 
Chicago, Ill. Send them in now. Don’t 
postpone. 





A. school teacher was recently trying 
to enlighten his class about the circu- 
lation of the blood, and asked them 
if the blood would not rush to his head 
if he stood upside down. 
knowledged that it would. Then he 
asked them why it did not rush to his 
feet when he stood naturally. One 
scholar suggested that perhaps his 
feet were not empty. 














JUST LIKE HOME 
Kansas Farmer (traveling through 
the Alps)—TI tell you what. these ava- 
Jlanches make a fellow feel homesick. 


They ac- , 
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eeainkilher Penny aw 


The world-known housebold remedy for outa, 
hed = ian andall Gcosieek ee 
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Blighted fruit trees 
are revived again by 


Banner Lye 


Keep your fruit trees healthy, and get the 
full crop that they should yield. You will find 
the remedy given below to be of the greatest 


value in protecting your 
apple trees pear trees 
peach trees plum trees 


from blight. It doesn’t cost much and the in- 
creased yield pays for itself many times over. 
Results are absolutely certain— proved 
by thorough tests. 

This is all you need for 50 trees: 

2 cans Banner Lye 
4lbs Flowers of Sulphur < a 
10 Ibs Lime 

Mix the Banner Lye and sul- 
phur dry, then make a thing 
paste by adding water. Slack 
the lime and add enough 
water to make a thick white- 
wash. Add the Banner Lye 
and sulphur, and stir well. 
Apply to trunk and large 
branches with a whitewash 
brush. Dilute rest until thin 
enough to spray, then thor- 
oughly spray the tops of the 
trees. 

Use it after the first heavy 
frost in the falland again in 
the early spring. You will then get more and 
better fruit ben your trees 

Your grocer or druggiet sella Banner y ve for 10 am: 

Send to us for free book, “(Uses «f Bannei > 


The Penn Chemical Works Foeaae SSS U ‘SA 


WINTER CLOTHING OFFER. 


AMPLE and TRIA 
RE KOPOSITION. 
If you would have any use for « 
heavy weight al! wool Suit, Overcoator 
ulster, then DON'T BUY ELSEWNERE 
at any price, under any circumstances, 
until you cut this advertisement out 
and mail itto us, You willthen receive 
y return mall free, stpaid, the 
Grandest Ciothi Offer er heard of. 
You will get FRE big beok of cloth 
samples of Men’s Clothing, FREE an 
extra quailty 3 cloth tape measure 
measure), F See boats of Latest 
ions, descriptions and illustrations of 
all kinds of clothing formen. We will 
sell prices 



















known, @ mere fraction others 
We will explain rr simple 
ou can take your own meas- 
ure and how we guarantee a pene 
You will get p Dog Free Trial Offer, 
our Pay After messes Proposi ~~ 
With the free outf a gees o 6 A 
der —_ for ordering, retu: on eave 
opes, Yeu can get a whole Suit, 
an Sare peir of Pants and an 
coat under our offer for about ONE- 
MALF what some Chicago tailors would charge for ene 
single pair of pants. he offer you will get will as- 
tonish and please you. Prices on the best tne ent 
reduced to next to nonin = “eur with 
have been paying. a uy CLOTHES. eat 
7 cut es > & — = = PostTPal soe what 


*Stafreee SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO.,cnieaco 
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by weaving carpets and ruge 
———=—3 for your neighbors with © 








your quecest 6 ..0™ a grocer 
your ar from e dry 
quot Reese! BUT if you waste 
gun or gun an. send twe cent 
yd for postage for our new catalogue, and take advan 
our forty years’ experience = he business. 
in prices on all ¢ 


MS CO., 314 Broadway, New York. 





Be 
na. reson tins 
We will cend 


FREE FARM TELEPHONE Wi,".sct 


absolutely free a fine Telephone. Try it 9 
daye—if not the besttelephone made you don't pay usone 
cent. Cost very little—almost nothing te maintain. Great 
help, convenience and money -saver. Send at onee. Standard 
Telephone & Electric Co., 354 Jefferson &t., Milwaukee, Wis, 











[WNGENTS |RicuT 
WANTED| 4W4Y 


We desire to secure a number of good 
agents for the American Agriculturist tn 
the states of Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
West Virginia and the South, on 
and Expenses. Residents of the respective 
estates preferred. When applying state 
experience. 

ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 


EBASY OD PAY 
WORK | To Right Men 


























ADVERTISEMENTS 





American Fence Talks 


By the Makers 


The structure of the American Fence is per- 
fect. It is built of big, solid, lateral wires, with 
the upright or stay wires hinged. This is the 
most perfect structure for a square mesh fence, 
and is covered by patents which cannot be 
assailed. ° 

There are many fences on the market. Some tell of 
their wonderfully hard wire; others speak of new form of 
construction that make all other forms look ancient and 
worthless. But through all this it remains a fact that more 
miles of American Fence are in use than of all others com- 
bined, and will continue so. 

We do not sell direct—we sell through dealers all over 
the country. Only in this way are the buyers’ interests 
looked after. The dealer becomes your business friend, and 
when you buy our fence of him he will see that you are 

treated right. | 
American Fence is for sale by the dealer 








Royal Oak, Mich., March 19, 1904, 

Gentlemen:—After operating several makes of 
Sjlo Fillers in the last five years we bought one of 
your celebrated “Whirlwinds” and we think it is a 
world beater, using 3 to 6h. p. less than any other 
to do the same work. 

We have filled a 14 x 30 silo in 6 hours andcando 
it again. We fill 20 to 30silos every fail and we 
have to “go some” to doit. We figureon filling a 
16 x 30 silo every day. We heartily recommend it 
to the farmer or thresher as the only machine to 
fill silos with, Very truly is iy 

H. L. Baldwin. 


Wilder’s' Whirlwind Silo Filler 


is built on lines that make it a very fast worker—it'sthe result of years of development 
and we confidently offer it as the highcst attainment in a silo fill ing machine. It cuts or 
shreds and elevates all at one opcration, and does it faster and with less power than 
any other machine on the market. It is easy to operate 
\ and quickly moved fror: place to place. Is low-down 
and handy to feed; oulckly adjusted; traveling apron 
need not be taken apart when machine is moved 
Has very strong fan blades, heavy gear and a 
simple stop and reversing mechanism. Write 
for interesting free catalogue—a regular Silo 
Filler Dictionary. You ought to read it 
through before you buy a Silo Filler. 
These machines are carried in stock at 
Rochesier, Albauy, Baitimore and Philadelphia, 


Wilder-Strong Implement Co., 
Dept. 14 Monroe, Mich, 











in your town. You can find it there, examine 
the different styles and make a selection to 
suit yourrequirements. Or, write us direct 

and we will send you a catalogue and 

tell you where you can get the fence. 


THE AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE CO. 


Chicago New York 
Denver San Franolsco 














To irrigate, water stock or for any pumping, the 
best outfit and cheapest to operate is the 


THE PAPEG 


PNEUMATIC 
Ensilage Cutter 


@ill prepare you a better silage and fill your 


In sending out their last specifications for gas- 


Fairbanks-Morse 
oline engines for West Point, the U. S. War 


Gasoline Engine 6 Pumps 
Department required them “‘to be Olds Engines 


Or cut out complete advertisement and send to or equal.” They excel all others or the U. S. Silo in less time. with less power and with less 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE G Cco., - CHICAGO, ILL. Government would not demand them. Grouble to you than any other blower ensilage 


; Send for catalogue of our Wizard Engine, 2 Gutter made. 
Please send me illustrated Catalogue No. X 597Gasoline Engines. I may want—......__..H. P, 





to8 H. P. (jump spark ignition, same as in It is the most convenient and the easiest to 
the famous Oldsmobile) the most economical Operate. It never clogs, never gets out of 
small power engine made; fitted with either order, never disappoints. We cuarantee every 


Engine to run = ES 9 EE ea emer eee eee 
" pump jack or direct-connected pump; f@achine to be perfect and to do the work 
Name Street No, suitable for all kinds of work; orour Olaimed for it. 
1 catalog showing all sizes. 
State genera’ 
Town 4s Gasoline Engine Works, 
Lansing, Mich. Papec Machine Co., Box 11, Lima, N.Y. 











If you need an ensilage cutter you need a 
Papec. Send for catalog givin, full particulars, 











New York Agents, 


? Manure Spreader R. B. DEYO & CO., Binghamton, N. Y. 
ene Raper Saw Mills 
= ~~ = 


is considerable and you owe UBBER- TIRE TOP BUGGY ‘i= 





it to yourself to get the 
» WwW 

rigns one in the stars z With leather - quarter to; 

aud all up-to-date appoint 


have been making Manure 
oer ad AF yee ments, Guaranteed 2 yrs est grade. Edgers, Trimmers, Planers, Wood 
Sold on 30 days free trial. Saws, Shingle and Lath Mills, ete. Catalog free. 


know that the Success is right, 
Another proof is —_ there are ————— . nei 
more of our machines in use This and many other bargains 
: thar of all_other makes com- ' fully described in our free cata- merican Saw Mill Machinery Co., 
bined. Spreads any kind of ma- ty aan log. We are bona-fide maniifac- 605 Engineering Bldg., New York. 
nure, in any condition, ene, salt, ashes, plaster and fertilizer, broadcast or in drills. Simplest, strongest, , turers, aud sell direct to you at 
a load, and most durable, Full guarantee. Send for our book on Farr Fertility. RY i, AXY taotory pete prices. Satisfaction gaar- 
It tells the complete story of the Success Manure Spreader. We mail it free. Fey - Sh | rite for free catalog. 
U. S. BUGGY & CART CO., Sta. 602, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Kemp & Burpee Manufacturing GCo., Box 32, Syracuse, N. Y. 
SE ETE 


TREE PROTECTORS | ,.CUTTERS | 


der, Alsol,2 and 3 Horse Tread 


75c per 100—-$5 per 1000, Powers, 2 to 8 Horse Sweep 
Powers, 5 sizes Grain Separa- 


tF YOU WANT A MACHINE FO 
Send for samples and testimonials. | tors, Feed Mills, Hand and 


Large Ww il DRILLING. “or 

3 Gil PROSPECTING 

il tr { d C tal with either Rope or Pipe Tools, write to us de- Do not wait until Rabbits and Mice fener — Shetiore, wee 
us a ¢ a 0g scribing your work, stating depth of wells aud ruin your trees. Mounted or Stationary, ‘etc. 


size of Bits or Drills you want. Our machines are WRITE US TO-DAY. Catalogue free. 


the latest and most durable, and the greatest ESSINGE . CO., Tatamy, Pa, 
° ranteed Hart Pioneer Nurseries |e 


The publishers wish to announce that they money earners ever made! Results guaranteed. 
Fort Scott, Kans., Box 31. 


From 4h.p. size to largest made. Favor- 
ttes in every lumber district, because high 
































— = issued a new and revised edition of 
been much improved and many portraits of the | | LOOMIS MACHINE CO., TIFFIN, OHIO, 
most eminent scientists along the lines of agri- 


culture and allied subjects have been added, 
including such authors as Thomas Shaw, W, A. 








Henry, Herbert Myrick, Samuel W. Johnson, is : e 
A. 8. Fuller, L. H. Bailey, Peter Henderson, -f--PAVS THE =e Grind your own corn meal, rye, 
Patrick Barry, L. M. Wilcox, FE. E. Rexford, if gtaham or buckwheat flour, of 
C. L. Allen and Edward Eggleston. LLFREIGHT | : = Ye. feed. It takes little power, and 
It contains a detailed description of the most j — : aS 3 ae 
| gaa popular books covering every phase a ass we. © Sheet Wire. Well Cat a ee N :) the mill will last for years. 
agricultural and outdoor life, presenting an di o ce re, Well Galvanized. Weighs = > ‘ Catalog 
Snumal variety of available literature, the study _ ? an “+ — ey / Y Send for 
of which will enable the reader to successfull - ad - . ax 
cope with any intricate question that may po Pe qn dong Me eg ne Sane” Mena showe 'd SSOLD DIRECT 70 you 4 én Fe Nordyke & Marmon Co. 
sent itself, This catalog is as essential to the A pe Wire Co» Cleveland, Ohio. ag BAtless than dealers’ price 
progressive farmer’s library as any otber work 1232 Kentucky Avenue, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
of reference and will be sent to all applying Gur Catalogue tells how Y 
oo Inclose 4c in stamps to cover cost of ING Wire is made, how Wireis 
mailing. wy SW calvanized,—why some is 

ORANGE JUDD COMPANY ‘ a sh oe eood andsome bad. You A GOOD WAY TO 

° J should have this informa- BEGIN A LETTER 
652 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. See OUR GUARANTEE of ne tion. Write for Catalogue. | When writing to an advertiser is to say: “I saw 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Ml. 


our adv. inthe old, reliable A. A.” Try 
cerca ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 











KITSELMAN BROTHERS, | jt the next’ time. You'll get a more prompt reply 
ABox 2% Mancie Indiana. | than you ever did before. 























